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Dr I. L. Kandel 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
one of America’s leading authorities 

on European education, says: 


“We have for a long time needed a fuller 
account than has been available on education 
in Czechoslovakia. Dr. Stuerm has now met 
this need.” 


TRAINING IN 
DEMOCRACY: 
The New Schools of 


Czechoslovakia 


By Francis H. Stuerm 


Introduction by W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
President of the Progressive Education 
Association 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


The April 11, 1938, issue of Time carried a two- 
column article on TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY. 
The following excerpts are from this article: 

“Czechoslovakia is today a lumpy sausage of democ- 
racy completely surrounded by authoritarian regimes. 
Last week a book (Stuerm’s TRAINING IN DEMOC- 
RACY) was published which made the striking claim 
that the skin holding the Czechoslovakian sausage 
together is its school system. Stamped on that skin 
is the label: Made in the U.S. A... . 

“In the U. S. .. . Dewey’s ideas have made slow 
and sporadic progress. Czechoslovakia, which has a 
national school system, moved more swiftly. . . . 
Student self-government .. . is carried a good deal 
further in giving authority and responsibility to 
pupils.” 


From Dr. Ryan’s Introduction: 


“Dr. Stuerm’s account of the efforts of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in our time to establish and maintain 
a program of education to meet the needs of a de- 
mocracy is a useful example of a kind of interna- 
tional exchange of ideas and experiences that has 
proved exceedingly valuable in the past and has possi- 
bilities that are hardly realized today. ... More Ameri- 
cans and other English-speaking people should know 
what the Czechoslovak Republic is doing. It is of 
interest not only to those who speak of ‘progressive 
education’ but to many others who do not use the 
term but are sincerely trying to help the people of 
democracies educate themselves rightly and well.” 


Published under the auspices of the 
Progressive Education Association 


$2.50 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 














HISTORICAL 
FICTION 


and other reading references 
for 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
By HANNAH LOGASA 


School of Education 
University of Chicago 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
(144 Pages) 


No teacher can afford to be without this 
popular guide. Besides listing popular fic- 
tion covering all periods of history, this 
edition contains reading references to bi- 
ographies, to special works suitable for 
high school pupils, and to source books. 


Cw 


Price $1.00; Carriage Extra 


HISTORICAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


for 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
(108 Pages) 

By NORMA OLIN IRELAND 


Acting Reference Librarian 
Bierce Library 


University of Akron 


This is a list of historical biographies 
covering the various periods of history, 
Ancient, Medieval, Modern and American. 


It is a companion volume to Logasa’s His- 
torical Fiction. 


cw 


Price $1.00; Carriage Extra 
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.. ANNOUNCING .. 


A new index to source materials on American history 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


by HENRY PUTNEY BEERS 
339 pages, $3.50 


A comprehensive work containing over 7,500 entries on every subject germane 
to the study of American history. 


For the research worker — the librarian — the student 


For the research worker in history, the librarian and 
the student, a bibliographical guide is essential. In order 
to properly serve the purpose for which it is intended 
such a guide must be complete and comprehensive. 


The purpose of Bibliographies in American History is 
to provide in one volume an index to material on every 
aspect of the economic, political and social history of the 
United States. 


It has been so well achieved, that many newly discovered 
titles are listed, as well as bibliographical material on 
European backgrounds important to the understanding of 
American history. 


The following is a list of the main divisions under 
which entries are made. The use of many sub-divisions 
and an author and subject index in one alphabet con- 
tribute to the easy accessibility of references. 


CONTENTS 
(Abridged) 


Chapter [ GENERAL Alps: bibliographies of 
bibliographies, indexes to periodi- 
cals, periodicals, newspapers, dis- 
sertations and faculty publications, 
general bibliographies, antiquities 
COLONIAL PERIOD, REVOLUTION, 
CONFEDERATION: discovery, Span- 
ish influence, French regime, Brit- 
ish relations, Continental colonies, 
revolution and confederation 

THE UNITED States: public docu- 
ments 

DIPLOMATIC HIsTORY: sources, 
general, Africa, Canada, Europe, 
Latin America, Pacific area, dis- 
armament, international law, peace, 
miscellaneous 

ECONOMIC History: general, agri- 
culture, business, commerce, fi- 
nance and banking, industry, in- 
surance, labor, mining, public 
utilities, tariff, taxation, transporta- 
tion and communication 
EDUCATION: general, administra- 
tion, higher education, secondary 
education, methods, miscellaneous 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, CONSTITU- 
TIONAL, LEGAL: general, federal 
government, state government, 


Chapter II 


Chapter Ill 


Chapter lV 


( hapter V 


( hapter VI 


Chapter VII 


county government, city govern- 
ment, city planning and improve- 
ment, elections, public opinion, 
constitutional, political, legal 
ARMY AND Navy: military—gen- 
eral, war of 1812, war with Mexi- 
co, Civil war, Spanish American 
war, World war, naval 

Races: Indians, Negro and slav- 
ery, immigration, miscellaneous 
RELIGIOUS History: general, Bap- 
tist, Catholic, Congregational, 
Friends, Huguenot, Jewish, Luth- 
eran, Mennonite, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
Swedenborgian miscellaneous 
SOCIAL, CULTURAL, SCIENTIFIC: 
social, exploration and travel, fine 
arts, literature, medicine, music, 
printing, science 

BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY: bi- 
ography, genealogy 

TERRITORIES, POSSESSIONS, DE- 
PENDENCIES: general, Alaska, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, miscellaneous 

STATES 


Chapter VIII 
Chapter IX 
Chapter x 
Chapter XI 


( hapter XII 


Chapter XIII 


re XIV 
Adc enda 
Index 
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Sweeping in range 
Rich in detail Simple in style 
Designed with a beauty of appearance that makes an instant appeal 
to the pupil’s imagination 


BAGLEY BEARD 


AMERICA 
TODAY 


NICHOLS 


AMERICA 
YESTERDAY 


For junior grades 


The pageant of American life, in terms of the life of the people from day to day, from era to era. 
Dramatic pictures, in color and in black and white, unite with the vivid narrative to re-create the 
America of past and present. 














For High Schools 


ut PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
POWERS ADJUSTMENT 


Guidance for cultivating social responsibility and desirable traits of personality. 
Materials drawn from social studies, and from such practical aids to adjustment as 
study, reading, personality, and character. For advanced high-school pupils. 





PATTERSON - LITTLE - BURCH HOUGHTON 


PROBLEMS 
in AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


As modern as the front-page problems making 
American history today; and straight to the mark 
of developing citizens capable of straight thinking 





REALITIES 
or AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Government as it is, rather than as it should be 
“The only text . . . that gives the pupil a clear 
understanding of government and at the same time 
holds his interest.”’ 

(From a School Superintendent) 
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Frontiers of American Democracy 


H. H. Hoyt 
Head, History Department, Austin High School, Austin, Texas 


As a border region of settlement and civilization, 
the United States no longer has a frontier. In 1890 
the director of the census announced that a definite 
line could no longer be drawn between settled and 
unsettled areas. Our physical frontier had disap- 
peared. Professor Walter P. Webb, who has made 
the study of frontier conditions an object of attentive 
consideration, thinks that the passing of the frontier 
is a menace to democratic forms. He plans, out of a 
year's lecture and travel in Europe, to subject his 
deduction to a comparative criterion. 

The vanishing of our natural frontiers was un- 
avoidable if we were to advance to that state which 
progressive society comported to be ideal. The closing 
of the frontier coincided with a remarkable growth 
in manufacturing industry and with modern city de- 
velopment. Only we cannot ignore the ensuing prob- 
lems, the reality of which is truly manifest from our 
grievous experience. 

Since good free land no longer competed with the 
factory for hands, the manufacturer might reduce 
wages, or decline to raise them, without running the 
risk of seeing his workmen migrate to the West. So 
the workmen organized increasing numbers of labor 
unions to protect themselves through collective 
bargaining power, and against inferior working con- 
ditions. Industrial conflicts have become periodic and 
have tended to accord with the character of a pro- 
longed contest. 

It is as though society had been personated as one 
big machine forming an assemblage of complicated 
and interrelated parts endeavoring to operate counter 
to each other. It has been a struggle between rugged 


individualism and collective action which has taken 
on the aspect of strife for the mastery. Such a feeling, 
sad to say, permeates every important question pro- 
posed for solution by our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. 

This seems to give point to Dr. Webb's theory that 
the disappearance of our physical frontier will likely 
mean the termination of our democracy. From his 
European observation he will have a world view of 
man’s plight and a proper perspective of America’s 
share in actuating the world’s drama. The world has 
come to the end of its frontiers; rapid means of com- 
munication have moored the old world alongside 
the new. In a two-way conversation around the world 
there is a lag of only a quarter of a second which 
would not be noticeable unless a person were talking 
to himself; in which case he could sing ‘“Three Blind 
Mice”’ as a round, his own voice arriving just in time 
to supply the second part. This is genuinely a small 
earth, the scene of man’s social affairs and occupa- 
tions. 

This all the more occasions our responsibility to 
shun perverted nationalism in deciding issues which 
have really become international. Physical barriers 
have been overcome and geographic frontiers have 
been made meaningless; so that America’s frontier 
has become identical with that of the rest of the 
civilized world. We like to call this our intellectual 
frontier. The term, however, is most frequently 
used in the plural to imply that in a sense each prob- 
lem, common to all nations, is a frontier. 

Few would care to go back to the earlier days 
which were characterized by simplicity and even by 
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rudeness. The advanced state of our material and 
social well-being involves an eminent degree of ac- 
countability to exert ourselves to help improve the 
world’s intellectual and material condition, starting 
of course with America. 

There is always a lag between scientific knowledge 
and consummation; as further accomplishment con- 
tinues frontiers are advanced farther. The essential 
problem is to make smaller the differences between 
knowing and performance. From what has already 
been said, it is evident that the frontiers of our 
democracy should be advanced in such a way as to 
accelerate the growth of the American state as an 
organism separate in function but mutually depend- 
ent on other organisms for existence. 

Any classification of the frontiers of American 
democracy could hardly be governed by any fixed 
rules or standards. The usual method is to classify 
according to political, social and economic factors 
but there is considerable overlapping here. 

It seems to me that the most elementary principle 
of any democracy is the maintenance of the freedom 
of its most fundamental institutions: speech, press, 
school and church. As long as these are kept free, 
there is some hope that all of our problems will 
eventually be solved correctly. The Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis has been organized for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the public on the principles of 
what constitutes propaganda. Those who are respon- 
sible for determining radio policies say that they are 
endeavoring to give all classes the right to be heard. 
Of course we know that time on the radio must be 
bought. Advertisers in newspapers influence, in a 
large measure, the type of news published. If our 
democracy is to survive the people must know the 
whole truth. 

The United States has developed far enough in- 
dustrially to seem to call for uniform working condi- 
tions. The Philadelphia Inquirer tells of nine Penn- 
sylvania towns that are losing textile factories to the 
South. These factories were employing a total of 
4000 workers with an annual payroll of between 
$3,000,000 and $3,500,000. The three main reasons 
listed are: (1) Northern labor costs, which, while 
normal for the textile industry, are comparatively 
so high as to make competition with southern fac- 
tories impossible. (2) Excessively high state taxes in 
Pennsylvania, as against unbelievable financial induce- 
ments, including exemption from municipal and 
county taxes for long periods of years in Southern 
states. (3) Competition from a few sub-wage plants 
in that same producing area. 

Has the United States advanced to the point which 
calls for more centralized industrial control? This is 
one of America’s intellectual frontiers, the implica- 
tions of which caused more furor in the last special 
session of Congress than any other one factor. It 1s 


true that in our vast free trade area the lowest stand- 
ards will finally become normal, so Congress will 
more and more violate our so-called inviolable ‘‘states’ 
rights.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to be hyper- 
critical, but we must face the fact that there is much 
yet to be done before humans attain full humani- 
tarianism. Helium gas for some time has been used 
primarily as a noninflammable gas to lift dirigibles; 
that is, for military purposes. However, it has proved 
even more practical in treating diseases which cause 
breathing obstructions, in saving lives of new-born 
babies and in protecting divers and caisson workers 
from the ailments which afflict them. Doctor Sayers 
of the Public Health Service said that lives of hun- 
dreds of babies could be saved by the use of the 
helium-oxygen mixture. He continued: ‘Sometimes 
a baby will be born with the temporary inability to 
breathe and artificial respiration, using nitrogen- 
oxygen mixture, fails to give it a start in life. Helium, 
however, by making the first frail effort at breathing 
much easier, has acted almost as a self starter in many 
trials performed to date.” Under the new act, passed 
during the last regular session of Congress, large- 
scale production will finally get under way. We have 
always had plenty of helium for our lighter than air 
machines but comparatively little for our hospitals, 
private physicians and research laboratories. 

We need pure-food and drug laws that will not 
only require statements regarding contents, but which 
will see that the consumers know what is distinctly 
harmful. Medical quackery should be eliminated; 
preventative medicine should receive more emphasis 
than curative medicine. The Bureau of Standards 
should function primarily in the interest of the con- 
sumer. The consumer should be as well organized as 
the National Manufacturers’ Association. 

As the editor of Collier’s magazine for February 
6, 1937, says, we must cease being ‘‘a nation of 
prudes”’ and at least accomplish as much as the Scan- 
dinavian countries in eradicating syphilis. In those 
countries with a population of about twelve and a half 
million, less than 1600 cases of syphilis are reported 
each year. “Although nobody really knows the havoc 
it works, most reliable figures indicate that fully 
100,000 American deaths can be traced annually to 
this source.”” Prudery probably had something to do 
with the needless loss of life recently from sulpha- 
mide. Instead of seeking proper medical care from a 
physician the victims bought uncertified medicines. 

Our government might do well to follow the ex- 
ample of Charles F. Kettering who directs the 
research laboratories of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. He set aside a sum of money as an endowment 
to provide facilities for keeping the doctors of Toledo 
informed of the latest research in medicine. If such 
a movement could be made nation-wide, the stand- 
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ards of our physicians would be raised and would 
pay dividends in fewer deaths and better health. 

The federal government has recognized its re- 
sponsibility for the child welfare of the nation by 
establishing a Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor, from which many valuable publications on 
child management are sent. The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection is regularly 
sponsored by the Department of the Interior. The 
Civil Conservation Corps purports to orient and guide 
the youth through work responsibilities. One of the 
troubles here has been that care hasn’t been taken to 
group the youth according to their background and 
preparation. But with all that has been done to pro- 
mote child welfare juvenile delinquency is stupend- 
ous. The direct and indirect cost of crime is greater 
than the budget of the federal government even in 
these times of emergency. The cost is placed any- 
where between eleven and eightéen billions a year. 
At sixteen billions, the estimate of the White House 
Conference in 1932, the cost of crime was almost 
two-thirds as great as the entire national debt of that 
year—twenty-eight billions. 

Most of this crime bill comes from juvenile de- 
linquency. ‘If we caught every gangster and racketeer 
today, and kept them in prison the rest of their lives, 
there would be a new crop before they were dead,” 
said a speaker at one of the recent conferences on 
juvenile delinquency. ‘“This is an indictment and a 
challenge.” 

The slums are breeding places of crime where most 
of the delinquents live. Eva B. Hansl in New York 
Times Magazine for January 26, 1936, said that the 
slums ‘‘are the only frontier the city child knows: 
frontier blocked by brick walls and fire escapes, with 
foul air in cubic feet instead of wide open spaces; 
with police and truant officers forever cramping the 
spirit of adventure. Children born into these areas 
inherit the tradition of the underworld as definitely 
as those brought up under the classic elms of a New 
England college town inherit the tradition of a cul- 
tured society.” 

The government is to be commended for what has 
been done in slum clearance but there is much yet to 
be done for the lower income class. Indeed, above all, 
there are then three things that can be done by society. 
It can provide an environment in which the child may 
grow. Second, it can provide a more clarified social 
attitude toward wrong doing, to replace the present 
one which seems to indicate that the only sin is getting 
caught. Third, it can make quite clear to the juvenile 
who his friends are—the teachers, the police, the so- 
cial worker and the neighborhood recreation leader 
who will help him go straight; rather than the gang- 
ster, the grafter, the ‘influential’ politician, the 
crooked business man and the shyster lawyer who will 
help him evade punishment when he has gone wrong. 





Another phase of the problem of child welfare 
is the corollary of the nation’s child-birth toll. 
America has a persistently high maternity mortality 
rate; she has the international record as the most 
backward of all nations in this particular. Every year 
throughout the nation, her records prove, the total 
loss of life among mother and babies, from causes as- 
sociated with childbirth, equals the population of a 
community the size of Scranton, Pennsylvania, or 
Springfield, Massachusetts. It is approximately 
150,000. Of this number, studies have shown that 
from one-half to two-thirds are preventable. 

The financial cost of blindness including the loss 
of earning power is estimated at $40,000,000 a year. 
Three out of four cases of blindness are preventable 
by present known means. The Better Vision Institute 
says that about 36% of the adults wear glasses. For 
greater comfort, health, and efficiency about 70% 
should. It has been found that more than half of the 
office workers have impaired vision. 

Alcohol has long been known to man but we are 
still on an intellectual frontier so far as our wise use 
of it is concerned. The government needs revenue; 
advertisers want to sell space; retailers and whole- 
salers work for their business and society gets victi- 
mized in terms of reduced earning capacity and 
lowered life expectancy of consumers, besides the 
tragic results of traffic accidents. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick says that history will repeat itself by the people 
becoming disgusted with the whole affair and re- 
pealing the amendment that repealed the ‘‘noble ex- 
periment.” 

A bill was recommended to the House Education 
Committee providing that Texas school children from 
the primary grades through college should be taught 
the harmful effects of alcohol and narcotics. Its au- 
thor, J. Bryan Bradbury, asserted that such teaching 
was necessary because of the sharp increase in the 
consumption of alcohol and narcotics. The bill went 
the way of all flesh. Day after day in our large cities 
intoxicated drivers head the penalties list. In two 
weeks ending July 4, 1936, New York state revoked 
or suspended licenses of 378 motorists. 

We must have sufficient courage to do some long 
range planning for the “good society’; and to do 
it through mutual concession. It is only in this manner 
that the economic cycle, with its consequent emo- 
tional and intellectual strain, can be eliminated. To 
this end people must become interested in the broader 
aspects of a religious outlook on life; stirred rather 
by religion as it concerns the ethics of peace, of social 
justice and of race relationships. 

The rolling hither and thither of the wave of pros- 
perity and misfortune, periodically creating an en- 
vironment and way of life unnatural to man will 
tend to increase mental and nervous disorder. There 
will always follow a persistent refusal of a large 
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number of individuals to accept their new and less 
important position in society. The consequent mental 
attitude becomes warped and may result in crimin- 
ality. Such warping often shades off into actual in- 
sanity by very gradual degrees; the person either 
becomes a suicide or an inmate of a hospital for 
nervous diseases. Experts have found a very close 
relation between crime and insanity. 

It should be apparent that here is a clarion call for 
social justice. We are faced with the alternative of 
a deliberate and purposeful restraint on the growth 
of population within the limits of the economic equip- 
ment of our society or a determined effort to enlarge 
our economic equipment to enable a normal popula- 
tion growth to receive the advantages of the advances 
of technology. 

O. E. Baker, senior agricultural economist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, believes, due to the 
low birth rate among families in the city, that it is 
to the rural regions that we must look for the main- 
tenance and replenishment of our population. He 
says, therefore, that in promoting the welfare of the 
farmer, and in making life on the land more attrac- 
tive, the government is dealing not only with today’s 
minority (since at present the farm population in- 
cludes only about one fourth of the total); it is 
dealing also with tomorrow's overwhelming majority. 

The migration of the rural population to the city 
has been stimulated by the automobile and has led 
toward the “urbanization” of the country. America’s 
mechanical genius has truly put its people on wheels 
and produced the most mobile population in the 
world, thanks to a vast free-trade area, natural ad- 
vantage in production and higher purchasing power. 
In fact, states E. C. Lawton, assistant state highway 
commissioner of New York, manufacturers are build- 
ing automobiles far ahead of the pace which en- 
gineers are building and designing roads to fit the 
automobile. 

Our rubber tire “hegira’’ has furnished an almost 
countless number of problems. Albert W. Whitney, 
vice-president in charge of education, National Safety 
Council, thinks that education should take precedence 
over engineering and enforcement among the “three 
E's” in auto-safety. He says that accidents are not the 
price of progress; it is only the chance to have acci- 
dents, he continues, that is the price of progress, and 
there is no reason why we must have accidents just 
because of the chance to have them. 

There has been much said relative to the menace 
of the automobile to society in that, so they say, it 
threatens the permanence of the home. Freeman 
Marsh in his book, Tra//ers, says that over one million 
men, women and children made their permanent 
residence in 300,000 trailers during 1937; these 
figures are confirmed by the American Automobile 
Association. Dr. Charles Mayo says that the auto- 


mobile is the logical successor to the covered wagon. 

Roger Babson, one of the few economists who 
predicted the depression in 1929, has also predicted 
that half the nation’s population will be in trailers 
within two decades—‘‘hotels will crumble to dust 
and land will go begging.” 

Here and there little groups of business men argue 
that all trailer residents are tax-dodgers; that they 
seek free schooling for their children. Trailer pupils 
in Florida must pay a fee of four dollars the term 
in grammar school and eight dollars the term for 
high school. There are lobbies being prepared to push 
class legislation against trailer tourists. The weapons 
that the interests will use are harsh health laws and 
harsh taxes. 

Governments would do well to follow the leader- 
ship of some of our best law schools and become a 
mediator of human affairs, eager to understand the 
new claims, anxious to weigh their merit in the 
light of the cross claims. James M. Landis, the new 
dean of the Harvard Law School said that we should 
not be afraid of change, but of a want of understand- 
ing. There is a “constant clamor of a changing so- 
ciety for the recognition through law of new rights, 
new claims, new liberties.’ Our legislators should 
use their best legal training in fashioning and te- 
fashioning the substance and machinery of law to 
effectuate the aims of today’s and tomorrow's society. 
Bertrand Russell say: that society cannot advance 
except through vigorous innovators. 

In that degree we come to the last intellectual 
frontier which I shall discuss in this paper, namely 
viewing the State Department as the logical first line 
defense in a war mad world. This will entail an in- 
creased appropriation for the maintenance of the 
office. We spend about a billion dollars every year 
for the support of the army and navy but less than 
eleven million dollars goes for the conduct of the all 
important State Department. Diplomacy is a skill ac- 
quired by experience, study and observation and its 
responsibility should only be conferred on those who 
are prepared. Miss Josephine Schain, chairman of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
speaking for her conference, says that it is time to do 
some re-appraising and to decide whether or not it 
would be wiser to spend more in war prevention and 
less in war preparedness. 

Diplomacy should be a career and should not be 
intrusted to one whose requisite capacity lies only in 
his possession of a large amount of money. Human 
interests as well as special interests should be repre- 
sented abroad. We should settle our difficulties with 
neighboring countries without pretentiousness; our 
foreign policy should have no tinge of jingoism. Dol- 
lar diplomacy would then become as dead as the 
dodo. It will mean little to win the battles of peace 
only to destroy man’s achievements through war. 
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History—Dead or Alive? 


MARIAN W. CAMPBELL 


Emerson Junior High School, Pomona, California 


Can we make straight political history live for 
pupils? This question came to me toward the close 
of the past year when I found that my class in medi- 
eval history must have at least six weeks of factual 
material: dates, lists of kings and queens, political 
intrigues, development of governmental powers, etc. 
We had to cover these in order to prepare the group 
to go into a new school, and under a new teacher to 
take up work of the cut-and-dried order in modern 
history. 

We had covered most of the year’s work in project 
form. We had studied ancient civilizations and medi- 
eval life in units of work proposed by the class itself, 
the method pursued being that they divided into 
various groups, each group doing “research” in the 
field in which it was most interested—whether it 
was foods, clothing, home-life, marriages and burials, 
or what-not. Now it was necessary to get them, with 
the minimum of suffering, through a certain amount 
of English political history, with a smattering of 
French history and the Thirty Years’ War thrown in 
for good measure. 

It was not difficult to begin, as we had been read- 
ing Ivanhoe in the English class for medieval back- 
ground. (Incidentally this was a two-period group, 
and we had been doing the two subjects, English and 
history, as one.) When I passed out the textbooks, 
rather difficult ones, and pointed out that we should 
meet with some old friends immediately in the persons 
of Richard the Lion Hearted and Prince John, all 
but a few were interested at once. We had had some 
special reports on these two characters, but nearly 
everyone was ready and anxious to get more factual 
material for himself. It was also easy to bring the 
group to the viewpoint of starting proceedings with 
Alfred the Great, as we had here one of the ancestors 
of Athelstane and Rowena, so often referred to in the 
book we had been reading. 

We had recently some drill in outlining, the need 
having arisen when it was shown that many were 
having difficulty producing a suitable outline for a 
long report. We started doing the political history 
in outline form, the teacher guiding very carefully 
at first, but soon throwing the group on its own, 
when she found that they could proceed alone. Each 
day’s outline was discussed under the leadership of 
a class chairman who was elected by the group. Many 
items of interest were brought in from the daily 


papers at the beginning of the period. We were 
fortunate in having the coronation in England occupy 
the headlines from day to day, and stories of earlier 
coronations were brought in, showing both resem- 
blances and differences between medieval and modern 
ceremonies. The group soon came to realize that 
we were to have a truly medieval observance, worked 
out in its every detail in the years long gone by, per- 
formed in our sister country across the sea, and broad- 
cast to us over the very modern device, the radio. 
Fortunate were we to be able to bring all of this 
directly into the classroom, when the eventful mo- 
ment arrived. Of course we had to trace the history 
of the Stone of Scone and the coronation chair, where- 
upon those of Scottish ancestry began immediately 
to pick up interest and to betray the typically Scottish 
trait of being still just a bit chippy-on-the-shoulder 
about the situation. One pupil, whose aunt in London 
sent us a very special coronation program, proudly 
indicated to the class that the kings even today were 
given their numbers not only according to their Eng- 
lish order, but according to their order in Scotland 
also. 

Meanwhile we were working along through our 
political history, learning a great many facts and a 
few dates. We were getting things in mind chrono- 
logically, embellishing the material all the while with 
personal stories about the various kings, queens, 
princes, or national heroes. Some of these were given 
by pupils; others by the teacher. We had a number 
of copies of Guerber’s Stories of the English at hand. 
There were also several copies of An Island Story, 
In the Days of Queen Elizabeth (which the girls de- 
voured with peculiar interest), In the Days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, and others. 

As time went on and we were nearing the end of 
our straight textbook work, we suggested that even 
those who had not been doing much collateral reading 
pick up one of these books at intervals, and try to get 
hold of several stories with good action plots which 
might later be turned into a play. 

Then one afternoon some time later, out of a clear 
sky it was announced, as everyone had at least one 
more composition to write before the year’s work 
was finished, each person might take some historical 
character who had interested him particularly, and 
write one of the following: 
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A play. 

A ballad. (We had been reading a number of 
these on various occasions, sometimes indi- 
vidually, sometimes in groups. Also, of course 
we had studied the minstrels, troubadours, 
etc. ) 

A series of letters, which might be written at 
that time portraying conditions or telling a 
story. 

Thus historical material was to be used, but it was to 





of creative imagination. 

Some worked together; some worked alone. It was 
made clear that everyone must write. Those who 
wished to do a play as a group must allocate the 
material, each member doing perhaps one scene from 
the life of the person around whom the story centered, 
later having the chairman rework the material if 
necessary, pulling it together to make a unit. 

Never had the groups set to work with such a will 
upon a straight English assignment. There was some 
chewing of nails in the tension of the moment, and 
some real excitement, almost overstimulation, 
amongst those working together. 

The teacher was, of course, at hand continuously 
to advise and make suggestions. The importance of 
getting all material possible, all viewpoints possible, 
before beginning to write, was brought out. Several 
books should be consulted about any one man. Some- 
thing of his true character must be understood in 
order to make a person from history come alive, stand 
up before us, and carry on ordinary conversation. 
Some worked at school only; others carried the work 
home with them. 

The outcomes, as was to be expected, were varied 
as to success, importance, and significance. Several 
students asked if they might write diaries. Of course, 
permission was granted. Books of plays, ballads, etc., 
were at hand at all times for reference as to form. 
Several of the boys writing letters repaired to the 
library at intervals to make sure that their epistles 
should have the proper sort of ending and beginning 
for medieval writings. 

The subjects varied greatly. Henry II (particularly 
the Thomas 4 Becket episodes), Richard and John, 
and Henry VIII were favorites. Queen Elizabeth led 
them all in popularity among the girls with Mary 
Stuart running a close second. Several chose to give 
scenes from the life of Joan of Arc. A letter describ- 
ing elaborately ‘““The Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
was the only other French subject chosen. There was 
one ballad about the Welsh, and several long and 
elaborate letters concerning a Borgia plot, which 
drew upon Renaissance, rather than English informa- 
tion. 

A few excerpts may serve to show what was ac- 
complished. It seemed to me that history became a 


vital, living thing in the hands of these pupils. 
The first quotation is from the Borgia letters. The 
boy who wrote them has read widely and has a broad 
historical background. He expresses himself un- 
usually well. He makes the incidents seem very real. 


To his Lordship, Caesare, Holder of all the Pos- 
sessions of the Borgias: 

Caesare, 

A terrible thing has happened. This morning 
a miserable looking wretch was shown into my 
presence before breakfast. In fact I was still in 
bed and would never have seen him had he not 
said that he was your young secretary, Cranzillo 
Marci. I quaffed a cup of spiced Broadinico 
and sat up to look at him. He was certainly a 
sight. At first I thought he was an impostor, but 
after a while I distinguished his familiar features 
under the dirt and grime that covered them. 

He drank a goblet of wine and then dis- 
closed a horrible plot... . 


The letter goes on to relate how Cranzillo had 
seen Caviola, the Borgia’s chief councillor, in one of 
the low dives of the city and had overheard the fol- 
lowing plan: I quote exactly from the letter: 


As you ride through the streets in the morn- 
ing, from your castle on the Via Flaminia, a 
crossbow bolt will pierce your heart. The plotters 
will be able to distinguish you because of your 
famous leopard skin cloak and cap. 

Now that you are warned, there is little dan- 
ger; but just the same, watch Caviola! 

Yours to command, 
Spallanzi, Duke of Marchia 


The reply, revealing how the plot was foiled, fol- 
lows: 
To Spallanzi, Duke of Marchia: 

Carrissime, 

Thanks to your warning, I was able to trap 
the conspirators with plen’y of time to spare. 
When I received your note, I immediately set 
spies upon Caviola’s trail. . . . 


The material following tells in detail of the capture 
and torture of Caviola and his subsequent confession 
concerning the work which his accomplices were to 
do. The wind-up of the affair is related in a well 
turned paragraph: 


The next morning we set out for Rome. My 
leopard skin cloak and hat were on my big 
yellow war horse, but I was not in them. Instead 
Caviola was the proud, but I fear not happy, 
possessor of these garments. I I, dressed in a plain 
gray outfit and wearing a large black cloak, was 
hardly noticed. As we rode down the narrow 
streets, two crossbow bolts whizzed through the 
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air. I ducked instinctively but I had nothing to 
fear. I shouted to my soldiers to secure the 
assassins and I looked at Caviola. He was as 
dead as a doornail with one bolt in his heart 
and the other buried to the feathers in his 
throat. 

Poetic justice, eh, Spallanzi!.. . 


Not everyone could be expected to do as well as 
this boy. A girl gave us a graphic account of the affairs 
of Henry II and Thomas 4 Becket. She worked several 
incidents from their lives into the short scenes of one 
play. I shall quote in part. In the first scene Henry 
is recounting in detail events which had happened 
earlier. He is talking to several gentlemen of the 
court. 

Henry. As you know, I have always liked 
Thomas, and while he was Chancellor, we 
got along together well. I thought that if I 
made him Archbishop, we could control and 
better the Church. As we were in the garden 
one day I said, 

“Thomas, I am going to make you the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


Henry. I'll never forget the look on his face that 
day when I took off his new coat and gave it 
to a beggar! 

First Knight. If looks could kill, you would... . 

(A messenger rushes in and interrupts him.) 

Messenger. Your Highness. (bows. ) 

Henry. Yes, yes! Speak! What is your message? 

Messenger (pantingly) Thomas 4 Becket has 
excommunicated the bishop who performed 
the ceremony of declaring your son your heir. 

Henry. What! He dared to do that! Oh, of all 
the cowards who eat my bread, is there not 
one who will rid me of this turbulent priest? 

(Everyone is silent. Henry slumps over on the 

table despondently. ) 

First Knight. (Whispering to the other three 

knights. ) 

Come. Let us go. Let us make the king happy. 
Let us do away with this troublesome priest 
as he asks us to do. 

(They quietly leave and go out into the thick, 


wet fog of Normandy.) 


Curtain 


He answered me with a frown on his face. The second scene tells in detail of how Becket 
“I do not want to be the Archbishop of WS warned of impending danger. The wind-up of 
Canterbury.” the final scene follows: 


“You must be,” I said. 
“Then we will quarrel,’ he replied. 
Of course I wanted to know why, and he 
answered me by saying, 
“Because if you make me head of the 
Church, I shall work for the Church and 
not for you. We shall no longer be friends, 
but enemies.” 
I didn’t believe this then; so I made him 
Archbishop. Now look at him! 

First Knight. He certainly has changed in the 
last few years! 

Second Knight. I should say he has! Why, I 
can remember the days when he spent more 
money in one day than all of us put together 
spend in a week! 

Fourth Knight. Once when I was in France 
while he was Chancellor, he came riding 
through the town I was staying in, with so 
many soldiers and servants in glittering dress, 
so many horses and carriages, that the people 
came out of their houses to stare at him. 

“Who is it?’”’ everyone asked. 

I replied, “The Chancellor of England.” 
Then they said, 

“Only the Chancellor! What must the king 

be like, if the Chancellor is so grand!” 

Third Knight. Now he even deprives himself 


At the Cathedral. (Becket enters with many 

friends and priests. ) 

First Priest. Lock and bar the doors. I am wor- 
ried about the safety of our Father. 

Becket. It shall not be done. This is not a fort- 
ress, but the house of God, which everyone 
is free to enter. I forbid you to bar the doors. 

(There is a great noise outside. The door bursts 

open and the four knights rush in. The fright- 

ened people leave. Only Becket and three faith- 
ful friends stay. ) 

Crossbearer. Hurry, Father! It is dark in here. 

Becket (quietly) You can escape if you will. I 
shall not go. I told them that they could find 
me here. I shall not leave my people. 

First Knight. Where is the traitor? 

Second Knight. Where is the Archbishop? 

Becket. I am here; no traitor, but a servant of 
God. What do you want? 

First Knight. Will you be at peace with the king? 

Becket. What I have done, I shall continue to do. 

First Knight. Then die! 

(They thrust their swords through him.) 

Becket. In the name of Christ and for the de- 
fence of the Church, I die willingly. 

(He falls.) 

Curtain. 








of everything that pertains in the least to It is probable that the reading of Shakespeare's 
luxury. Julius Caesar during the first semester while studying 
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Roman history, made it possible for the pupil to 
present this material in dramatic fashion. Most of 
the group were used to writing short plays, or at 
least having a part in them, as we had often presented 
the results of our earlier informal studies of various 
peoples to the class in this manner. 

However, everyone did not attempt a play. When 
we came to the days of Richard the Lion Hearted, 
two of our most active and popular boys wrote brief 
letters to each other concerning their adventures. One 
pretended that he was with Richard on his expedition 
to the Holy Land; the other remained at home, and 
was sending tidings of what was happening there. 
After scouring through various library books to find 
the actual beginning of a medieval letter, each decided 
to use the same form: 


Much Esteemed and Dear Sir, 

Roger Hansen: 

I am writing you this letter among a group 
of weary and homesick soldiers. The battle 
seems hopeless at times, but Richard keeps on 
fighting stubbornly and refuses to surrender. He 
was out scouting with a small group of soldiers 
this morning and they were attacked by a large 
group of Turks. 

The Turks soon overpowered the soldiers and 
would have taken Richard prisoner if it were not 
for a brave deed of William de Preaux. De 
Preaux, seeing the battle was hopeless cried out, 
“IT am the king. Save ine!” 

The Turks, not knowing the difference, took 
de Preaux and galloped away, thinking they had 
the mighty King Richard prisoner. Richard made 
every attempt to recapture de Preaux, but finally 
had to trade ten noble Turks for the brave 
French knight. 

I must close and get some rest. 

Only the Lord knows what tomorrow will 
bring us. 

Your faithful and honorable servant, 
Wayne Lancer. 
This was written by a boy who ordinarily uses the 
king’s English in such manner as would slay his 
English teacher. I am convinced that the average 
letter coming from his hand would be of the ‘‘I-am- 
well-and-hope-you-are-the-same’’ variety. If it has 
taught him nothing else, the writing of this historical 
letter has shown him that a letter may be a thing of 
great interest. 
The reply from Roger was not as well expressed, 
but there was a strong personal element in it: 
Much Esteemed and Dear Sir; 

I received your letter this morning and I am 
very sorry to hear of your trouble with the 
Saracens. But I am glad to hear that Richard is 
still alive, and of his gallant fighting against 


the Saracens. We here are also having our 
troubles. Prince John is trying to turn the people 
against Richard. He is promising men high 
positions in the government if they will help 
him to get the throne. 

John is always doing the wrong thing. .. . 

And he goes on to relate grievances in detail. He 
closes the letter with an especial appeal: 

I wonder if you could tell us more about 
Richard, because the people are very anxious 
to know of him. I think the wisest thing Richard 
could do would be to come home to his people 
before John influences them too much... . 


This boy actually lived for the moment in the 
days of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Another student who chose the same era about 
which to write, puts her information in diary form, 
and intersperses with it the details of an ardent love 
affair. A few quoted items will show the result. She 
begins with the death of Richard. 

May 15, 1199—Richard is dead! Shot in the 
back while besieging the castle of Lord 
Chalus.— 

Today I saw the fair Lady Marian. 

May 16—John plans to take over the throne 
at once.— 

Soft, wavy, golden hair and deep, trusting 
blue eyes! 

May 17—She cares not for me. 

May 18—Richard’s rightful successor is Arthur, 
the son of Goeffrey.— 

Her eyes can twinkle too. 

May 20—John claims that Richard promised 
the throne to him. 

June 5—Many are turning against John. Philip 
of France is with them.— 

I will see Marian tomorrow night at the 
banquet. 

June 26—She cares! She cares! 

Philip hasn’t given enough support. John has 
defeated them. 

June 27—-John put Arthur in prison in Rouen. 

I shall ask the Lady Marian tomorrow if she 
will marry me. 

July 5—We shall be married soon.— 

It is rumored that John commanded the jailers 
to kill young Arthur and they refused! 

July 8—Arthur is dead! It is believed that John 
drowned the boy himself. 

July 10—The people are clamouring to have 
John punished.— 

I shall wed Marian on July the twelfth. 


And so the story goes on, finishing with John’s loss 
of the French possessions, and of course, including 
the marriage to the fair Lady Marian. 

Quotations of just a few verses from one of the 
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ballads will show what we accomplished there. The 
rhythm is not perfect, ‘‘but—’”’ remarked Ernest, the 
boy who wrote this one,—"‘look at the rhythm in 
some of those we read!”’ 


Madcap Harry 


When Henry the Fourth was crowned king, 
With a hey down down and a down, 

Then all the bells in London did ring, 
With a hey down down and a down. 


He had a son whose name was Hal 
And a very poor son was he; 
In fact he was so reckless, 


They called him Madcap Harry. 


Now this son of old Henry 

Was not such a bad boy, you see, 

But ‘twas the gay life of Londontown 
That made him so carefree. 


The ballad goes on for two pages telling of Hal’s 
escapades. It closes with two fairly good verses: 


Then the man who was going to judge them 
Told them ’twas a serious offence; 

Did try them and find them guilty 

Even though Hal was a prince. 


When Henry found out about this 
He right joyfully exclaimed, 

“T am glad to have a judge like that 
Who isn’t afraid of a man so famed!” 

The main virtue in attempting to write poetry, 1s 
that the result is so often good, concise prose. This 
was true of the four closely written pages which 
another pupil brought to me in disgust. He had 
written about the Welsh—Llewellyn, Edward, David. 

“This isn’t poetry,” he said, though I've tried to 
make poetry out of it; and now I don’t know what 
to do with it!” 

He was very pleased when I stated that he need 
not do anything with it, and further commented that 
he had produced some unusually good prose—com- 
pact sentences with the words carefully and appro- 
priately chosen. I was especially gratified with his 
offering as he was usually inclined to be slipshod both 
in thought and expression. 

The final example is taken from the scenes of a 
short play, “In the Days of Good Queen Bess,” 
written by three girls, working together. It shows, I 
believe, a real understanding of the character and re- 
markable personality of Queen Elizabeth: 


Scene: At Court 


(There is a blare of trumpets, the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and Elizabeth is escorted 
into the room, while lords and ladies bow low.) 


Elizabeth. Get up off your knees, Leicester, and 
don’t make such a fool of yourself. Do you 
want to catch a bad cold? (Tittering among 
the younger ladies. ) 


Leicester. Yes, your Majesty. As you wish, your 
Majesty. 

Elizabeth. Humph!—(She seats herself.) And 
what business is there today, my lords? 

Lord Burleigh. Your Majesty, his highness, 
Philip of Spain is here and he wishes to speak 
with you on most important matters—alone. 

Elizabeth. King Philip! Why was I not told that 
he had arrived in England? (Turns to other 
lords.) Speak, my lords! Answer my ques- 
tion! 

Lord Burleigh. I did not know that you were 
not aware of his presence here in England, 
your Majesty. 

Elizabeth. Well,—in the future I should like 
to be informed of such matters. Tell Philip 
that I am unable to see him.—(Hesitates. ) 
—On second thought, show him to the ad- 
joining chamber. 

Lord Burleigh. Yes, your Majesty. (Bows and 
leaves the room.) (Elizabeth also leaves with 
two of her attendants. Again the blare of 
trumpets. Lords and ladies bow low.) 


Scene II: The Council Chamber 


(Elizabeth enters the room. Philip rises, bows, 
and kisses her hand.) 

Philip. Your Majesty, it is indeed a pleasure 
beyond all my wildest dreams to be in your 
presence at this time. I have hoped for this 
moment for so long. 

Elizabeth. (Very much flattered, tries to cover 
up her confusion by slapping him on the back 
and saying loudly.) Not at all; Not at all! 
You are also a sovereign. 

Philip. But no sovereign is so brilliant and awe 
inspiring as you, fair queen. 

Elizabeth. Enough! Enough! What I want to 
know is, why your presence remained un- 
known to me until only a few moments ago 
—and why are you here? (Speaks gruffly, but 
is secretly pleased. ) 

Then follows a lengthy conversation during which 
Philip tries to persuade Elizabeth to marry him. 

Philip. Think of your people, and what it would 
mean to them! 

Elizabeth. That is exactly what I am thinking. 
(Sits with her head in her hand.) I am sorry, 
Philip, but it is impossible now for me to 
marry. Affairs of state need looking to, and 
I could not consider it at the present time.” 

Philip then shows great distress, and attempts to 
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use his powers of persuasion in order to change her 
mind. 

Philip. Do you think there is a chance that you 
will change your decision? 

Elizabeth. Certainly not! When a Tudor’s mind 
is made up, nothing can change it! Farewell, 
Philip, and I wish you a pleasant voyage. 

Philip. Thank you, your Highness. (Kisses her 
hand and leaves the room.) 

Elizabeth. (Remains seated and talks to her- 
self.) I know I am a fool to tolerate such flat- 
tery when they only do it to gain their own 
ends, but there must be some amusement for a 
lonely old queen. . . .” 


This, together with some of the other plays about 
Elizabeth, should have been worked into one play 
and put ‘‘on the boards.” Had there been more time, 
we would have produced several of the plays. We 
would have found, as is usual in amateur writing that 
the scenes were too short and somewhat sketchy. On 
previous occasions, when this was discovered, several 
scenes were sometimes put together into one, or the 
students would improvise and add to the play as 
it was practised, building the play up from their 
own store of information on the subject. We had had 


several battle scenes from the Graeco-Persian Wars 
done in this fashion, by the same class in the previous 
semester and they were quite creditable performances. 
An earlier Jewish play, giving a mixture of ancient 
and modern lore of the Near East, with appropriate 
costumes borrowed from a returned missionary had 
also worked out well. The pupils were disappointed 
that we were unable to produce any of these last 
plays. ‘Perhaps we can use them some other time,” 
one student commented, “or maybe some other class 
might use them!” 

At all events, the experiment was worth while. 
Creative expression in history, whether there is active 
participation in producing a scene or only vicarious 
participation in watching what is being produced, 
means much to the whole group. 

I once met a former student of mine from a slow 
moving group, five years after I had had her in class. 
“Do you remember that play we wrote!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We never put it on, but it was lots of fun 
writing it. That is the main thing I remember from 
the whole year.” 

All of which goes to prove that it is the creative 
work which counts most of all. I am convinced that 
if we had more of it in the classroom, history would 
be considered a thing alive—not dead! 


Is History a Prerequisite to the Study 
of Social Problems? 


B. OTHANEL SMITH 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Not long ago the writer attended a meeting of a 
committee which was studying the problem of im- 
proving instruction in the social studies on the 
secondary school level. Among the many suggestions 
which were advanced was the idea that a course in 
social problems should be offered before the work in 
organized history. It was pointed out that a study of 
social problems would claim the interests of more 
pops since, for the most part, such problems would 

: closer to the activities and concern of pupils than 
would ancient and medieval history, and that when 
history is studied in the light of social problems its 
function becomes more obvious to pupils. There was 
a tendency to agree more or less with the spirit of the 
suggestion, but it was obvious that certain precon- 
ceptions prevented a complete consideration of it. 





The preconceptions were never explicitly stated but 
they were implied in the general expression that it 
is necessary to understand history before social prob- 
lems can be dealt with intelligently. 

Of all the ideas used in support of the conven- 
tional social studies program there is perhaps none 
that will so richly repay critical study, for almost all 
proposals for the improvement of social studies in- 
struction in one way or another come into conflict 
with this idea. Wherever social studies programs are 
considered it is almost inevitably advanced, and so 
self-evident does it appear that it tends to become 
the answer to any suggestion of change. When it ts 
analyzed it yields three assumptions which call for 
consideration: first, the past makes the present; 
second, an understanding of how anything evolves 
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will explain it; and, third, the individual history of 
a person plays an insignificant part in dealing with 
problems. It is the purpose of the following para- 
graphs to examine these assumptions, and, in the 
light of the results, to give further consideration to 
the proposal that social problems precede organized 
history in the program of secondary schools. 


THE RELATION OF PAST AND PRESENT 


The conclusion that the past makes the present is 
often justified by appeal to common sense. It 1s 
ordinarily recognized that what is now happening 
has grown out of that which preceded it. It could not 
have come out of the future for the future is only 
a possibility and does not now exist. Since the present 
is what we are trying to comprehend we are thus 
driven back to the common sense view that the past 
makes the present. And when any novelty occurs 
we are not contented until we have established its 
connection with something preceding it. There is 
a continuity of events which our intelligence recog- 
nizes and historical explanation is an attempt to 
render the continuity rational. 

Common sense, however, often supports opposing 
ideas. And the present instance happens to be a case 
in point. If it is justifiable from the standpoint of 
common sense to hold that the past makes the present, 
it is no less true that the present makes the past when 
considered from the same standpoint. Everybody 
recognizes that the actual past is no more than past 
events that occurred in some present. The man on 
the street has a correct idea when he says, “We made 
history today.’’ And while he uses such an expression 
to emphasize the significance of the events of the 
day, his remark is equally true of all happenings no 
matter how trivial they are. What we do today will 
determine that which we look back upon. In this 
way the present makes the past. 

There is another sense in which the present makes 
the past. It is implied in the fact that the past is a 
construction. The actual past, that is the events that 
have transpired, has no existence in the sense in 
which the thing to which I refer as a pen and with 
which I now write exists. There are things which we 
call documents, works of art, remains of buildings, 
and so on, which by inference represent transpired 
events but, all of these things exist in the present. 
By assumption there is a past to which we look back, 
but, try as we may, it cannot be recalled. We of course 
do recall something; we have memories of past 
events. But the past that functions in our behavior 
is not the actual past; it is a construction. When we 
recall a past event it is so colored by intervening ex- 
periences that it is no longer the same event. We 
cannot, for example, escape from the present and 
pass back into our boyhood days. We do of course 
recall events of those days, but they are not the events 


as they actually were. As Mead has made abundantly 
clear, “When one recalls his boyhood days he cannot 
get into them as he then was, without their relation- 
ship to what he has become; and if he could, that is 
if he could reproduce the experience as it then took 
place, he could not use it, for this would involve his 
not being in the present within which that use must 
take place.’"' We are cut off from the absolute past, 
that is from the events that have passed away, and 
are thus led to accept the fact that the past to which 
we look back is a construction, and history, as an 
account of that past, is always subject to revision. 

The fact that our conception of past events is a 
construction has far reaching implications for history 
instruction. In the first place, as Dewey pointed out 
over two decades ago, “The true starting point of 
history is always some present situation with its prob- 
lems.”? It is necessary however that this statement 
be viewed in the light of Dewey’s theory of education, 
for otherwise it is apt to be taken, as it sometimes 
has, as a prescription that history be taught back- 
ward. The essential point is that the functional value 
of history is dependent upon our own comprehension 
of present conditions and circumstances. There is no 
point in beginning a study of history with some 
present situation, if the situation itself is not under- 
stood or appreciated. What would be the value of 
beginning a study of feudalism with the present 
plight of farmers, for example, if the students have 
no acquaintance with the conditions of farmers? In 
short, the connection between history and ‘‘some pres- 
ent situation and its problems’ must be meaningful 
and not some vague recognition that somehow there 
is a relationship. 

If one has a knowledge of present day conditions, 
when he studies history his reflections will tend to 
relate the account of the past to those aspects of the 
present situation with which he is familiar. His reflec- 
tions will be intellectual shuttles between present and 
past events. If, on the other hand, he has little 
knowledge of present conditions, history is likely to 
be stale and unenlightening. The history which one 
studies or the past which he constructs can be no 
richer in meaning and significance than his knowl- 
edge of the events of the present day world will 
permit. In this sense a study of social problems is 
as much a prerequisite to history as is history a pre- 
requisite to a study of the problems themselves. 

In the second place, history is not just an account 
of the constructed past; it is also an interpretation. 
The interpretations are not ideas which we read out 
of irrevocable events, but, as one writer recently 
pointed out, they “proceed by applying, as far as 
possible, the categories which make intelligible our 
own more direct experience.’’* This is not to say that 
our interpretation of the past cannot go beyond our 
own individual history. What is meant is that the 
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point of departure in interpreting events that have 
transpired is the set of conceptions which have been 
acquired by dealing with events in the present. When 
an individual attempts to understand why the early 
settlers came to America and he is told, for example, 
that they came because economic conditions in their 
old homes were suppressing and that they thought 
a new land would be more generous to them, he will 
understand this interpretation to the extent that he 
can assume the attitude of persons under conditions 
of economic stress. And in its most elementary sense 
he has felt this attitude in his own direct experience 
long before he has been asked to apply it to the his- 
tory of mankind. A boy may be confused when he is 
told that nations sometime go to war in order to pro- 
tect their economic interests, but he will readily under- 
stand that men will fight for food when they are 
hungry. He will understand because he knows what 
“hungry” is in his own direct experience. 

Moreover, our choice of interpretations of past 
events is conditioned by the tendencies and standards 
of our time and circumstance. ‘The historian in his 
description of the past,”” says Whitehead, ‘‘depends 
on his own judgment as to what constitutes the im- 
portance of human life. Even when he has rigorously 
confined himself to one selected aspect, political or 
cultural, he still depends on some decision as to what 
constitutes the culmination of that phase of human 
experience and as to what constitutes its degradation. 
. . . You cannot consider wisdom or folly, progress 
or decadence, except in relation to some standard of 
judgment, some end in view.”’* The standard of judg- 
ment is of course not purely personal. It tends to 
represent the spirit of the times, the direction taken 
by current happenings. Our construction of the past 
is thus conditioned not only by our knowledge of 
present situations but also by possible actions with 
respect to improving them. “The past,”” as Mead 
pointed out, “is such a construction that the reference 
that is found in it is not to events having a reality 
independent of the present . . . but rather to such 
an interpretation of the present in its conditioning 
passage as will enable intelligent conduct to pro- 
ceed,.””® If therefore certain interpretations such as 
any one of the following: political, economic, geo- 
graphic, or spiritual, dominates for a time our inter- 
pretation of the past, it is because such interpreta- 
tion promises the greatest release of action; it 
is in line with our present desires and direction of 
movement. We thus dig down to the fact that our 
basic interpretations of the past find their validity 
in present and prospective reference and not in their 
correspondence to some unalterable and irrevocable 
state of affairs that have passed away. And hence 
the very interpretations with which our study of 
history proc tate will be invigorated in both meaning 








and significance by a study of present conditions and 
their problems. 


THE GENETIC APPROACH 


Let us turn now to the assumption that the history 
of how anything evolves will explain it. Due largely 
to the influence of Darwinian evolution the last half 
of the nineteenth century witnessed a general accept- 
ance and employment of the genetic approach to the 
understanding of things. According to this approach 
we come to understand a thing by studying the history 
of its development, that is by tracing it through its 
various stages of becoming. Ordinarily it means that 
we start with the simple and remote and move toward 
the more complex and immediate events. There is 
another order of analysis which begins with the more 
complex events and moves toward the simpler ones. 
As we have already implied, these two orders may 
be different aspects of the same process when fol- 
lowed by individuals who have a grasp of present 
conditions and their problems. The point is, however, 
that the study of history as a prerequisite to social 
problems follows the genetic approach that moves 
from the simple to the more complex events. The 
Opposition to a prior study of present day problems 
thus rests heavily upon a faith in the liberative capac- 
ity of the simple. 

The movement of analysis from the simple to 
the complex in the process of becoming has one 
serious defect, which, when recognized, puts a heavy 
burden upon the assumption that a thing can best 
be understood by studying how it came to be. The 
defect was clearly pointed out by Broad when he ob- 
served that such an analysis tends to ‘‘underestimate 
the complexity and ignore the peculiaritics of the 
final stage.’’® The final stage, as well as other stages 
in the process of becoming, is an emergent. That 1s to 
say, it embraces elements and relationships which 
earlier stages did not involve. And even the old ele- 
ments and relationships, those which occurred in tran- 
spired events, will be different by virtue of the new 
relations which they must assume in the more com- 
plex stage. When these facts are recognized it is seen 
that the genetic approach to present day problems is 
guilty of over simplification, tending to reduce the 
complex events to those of simpler structure. In his- 
torical reflection it leads to the practice of reducing 
modern problems to similar problems of earlier 
times. Thus, for example, the present problem of un- 
employment may be seen almost entirely in terms of 
the unemployment problems of Roman civilization, 
ignoring the unique character of the problem in our 
own time. It may be true with respect to political be- 
havior that, “If one reads the ancients only, one is 
sure of always remaining modern,” but it will be at 
the expense of depreciating that which is peculiar to 
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his time. Over emphasis upon the genetic approach 
naturally habituates one in thinking of present condi- 
tions in terms of conditions that have passed away, 
leading to the habit of retrospection to the exclusion 
of an analysis of things as they are. Fortunate indeed 
is the man who can steep himself in this type of his- 
torical study and still maintain a rigorous and con- 
structive attitude toward the present and its problems 
in terms of its resources and potentialities. 

There is another error to which the genetic ap- 
proach is subject. We referred to it in the preceding 
paragraph, and we shall now deal with it more 
intensively. It is that a study of how a thing came 
to be may be taken as a substitute for an analysis of 
it. In the case, for example, of a dispute as to whether 
bus companies should be heavily taxed, it is of little 
assistance to have the history of transportation 
paraded before us or to be reminded that in the early 
days railroads were subsidized. Such information may 
enlighten us upon the early treatment of railroads, 
but it is no substitute for a careful analysis of the 
problem itself. Judgments of worth, if they are to 
be effective, must be rendered in terms of the present 
status of affairs as well as the history of these affairs. 
To be sure, our memory of how lavishly the railroads 
were subsidized may influence our judgment with 
respect to the problem, but it is the business of reason 
to overcome precedent when an analysis of events 
shows that it is no longer justifiable. 

As Broad has so forcefully pointed out, “When 
I study the evolution of any thing, be it an animal 
or an institution or a mental process, I am simply 
learning about the A/sfory of it and its ‘ancestors’ in 
a wide sense of that word. I learn that A developed 
into B, B into C, and C into the thing in question. 
Now we are all extremely liable to confuse a history 
of the becoming of a thing with an analysis of the 
thing as it has become. . . . To analyse anything you 
must examine and reflect upon //; and the most 
elaborate account of what preceded it in the course of 
history is no substitute for this. At the best a study 
of the history of a thing may make you look for 
factors in the thing which you might otherwise have 
missed.””* 

In the light of the preceding paragraphs we con- 
clude that the genetic approach suffers from two 
defects: first, it tends to oversimplify; and, second, 
it tends to overlook the necessity of analyzing the 
present situation. These two defects are in the last 
analysis due to the neglect of the present and its 
problems. When the study of history is seen as a 
process of organizing thought for action, and not 
for retrospection, these defects can be eliminated, 
and history can then claim its proper function in 
behavior. The first step in this direction is to insist 
upon a thorough exploration of present problems 


before the student is pushed into organized history. 
For only he who has a superficial acquaintance with 
actual conditions can be led by a study of history 
to oversimplify them or to substitute a study of their 
history for an analysis of them. The road to an 
understanding of the world as it is leads into the 
past, but it neither originates nor ends there. Its 
final end and origin are found alike in the enrich- 
ment and control of action with respect to present 
conditions and the problems that arise out of them. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUAL HISTORY 


We turn now to the assumption that individual 
history, as distinct from the history of mankind, is 
of little value in studying present day problems. To 
be sure, this assumption is never explicitly stated, 
but it underlies the distrust of a study of present day 
problems apart from a background of history. We 
tend to disregard the fact that as individuals we have 
a history of our own which is not only a background 
for the study of social problems but also the basis 
of our construction of events that have transpired. 
Before we begin a study of history as such we already 
have experiences of our own that can be called his- 
tory. As a recent writer has pointed out, ‘We are 
immediately conscious ourselves of an experience 
which is history before, or in a stronger sense than 
it is anything else. Or if we do not admit that merely 
as our individual experience it merits the name of 
history, we must allow that such is in an important 
sense the primal stock out of which all history 
grows.”’* And these experiences which make up our 
individual pasts are assumed to be sufficient to enable 
us to comprehend the problems of the past, that is 
to pursue the study of history. Is there any reason 
to assume that they would not be as effective in our 
study of the problems of the present? 

As a matter of fact, everyday observation of indi- 
viduals indicates that their reaction to problems is 
largely in terms of their individual histories. It is 
common observation that when problems are dis- 
cussed the tendency is to react to them in terms of 
our individual experience in dealing with similar 
situations. We say over and over again: “In my 
experience so and so was true.”’ But seldom, if ever, 
do we say: “Now let us see what was done about 
this in the time of so and so?” Among the academic 
students of history, those who have devoted a life 
time to retrospection, this generalization would not 
be valid. But there is a comparatively small number 
of students of this type, and there is no evidence that 
they have any superior grasp of the potentialities and 
complexities of the modern world. 

It is of course true that there is no clear cut line 
of division between an individual history and the 
history of mankind. There is a sense in which the 
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history of mankind is immanent in each of our indi- 
vidual histories. It is there in its varied aspects as 
a hidden factor, and the problem of instruction is 
to uncover it, cultivate it, and render its relation to 
conduct meaningful and evident. This admission, 
however, should not blind us to the fact that attitudes 
and dispositions that result from direct participation 
in events enjoy a dominant place in the control of our 
moment-to-moment behavior. And if the thesis of 
this discussion is correct, the most effective way of 
bringing to the surface that which is immanent in 
our conduct is to begin with the conduct itself. 

To return to the main point, if it be true that 
we conceive history first in our own experience and 
then turn to history in its more general character, that 
is the history of mankind, it is evident that we already 
deal with present problems before turning to history 
as an organized study. For had it not been for the 
numerous problems which had arisen in our behavior, 
we would have no experience upon which to base 
a study of history. It is of course true that the prob- 
lems on the secondary school level contain complicat- 
ing factors that were not present in the earlier stages 
of our individual histories. And if there are no com- 
pensating factors in our more mature experience, the 
force of the present argument would be reduced. 
There are such factors, however, for the experience 
of an individual becomes more complex and mean- 
ingful as the problems with which he deals become 
more complex. There is thus every reason to suppose 
that problems on the secondary school level could 
be approached in a manner similar to those of an 
earlier stage, that is from our individual histories. 
We thus come back to the fact that history is not, 
and never has been, a prerequisite to the study of 


social problems, for the reason that the individual 
history that lays down the foundation for the construc- 
tion of the past of mankind also acts in a similar 
capacity for an understanding of present problems. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up the whole matter, the position that 
history should be studied before taking up a consider- 
ation of present day problems becomes very doubtful 
in the light of the foregoing discussion. If it has 
not been completely undermined, it has at least been 
placed on the defensive. It has been shown, first, 
that our knowledge of the past is a construction made 
from the standpoint of the present; second, that the 
genetic approach to problems suffers from two seri- 
ous errors when used apart from a knowledge of 
the problems themselves; and, third, that the same 
background of individual experience upon which we 
rely for an understanding of the past can function 
just as well in dealing with the problems of the 
present. If there are good reasons for emphasizing 
social problems in the secondary school, there appears 
to be no justification for making an excursion through 
the past before attacking them. The attack can be 
made direct. 

4 George Herbert Mead, The Philosophy of the Present (Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1932), p. 30. 

* John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916), p. 251. 

* Hilda Oakeley, History and the Self (London: William and 
Norgate, Ltd., 1934), p. 36. 

* Alfred N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1933), pp. 44-45. 

* George Herbert Mead, The Philosophy of the Present, p. 29. 

°C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925), p. 12. 

* [bid., pp. 12-13. 

* Hilda Oakeley, History and the Self, p. 11 


Preparation for Teaching the 
Social Studies 


R. A. MOYERS 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The student or young teacher who wants to pre- 
pare for teaching the social studies today is likely 
to meet with difficulty in finding courses in some 
of our teacher-training institutions that will give ade- 
quate preparation for teaching by some of the newer 
practices. Many school systems are insisting that 
teachers teach “fusion’’ courses, ‘‘integrated’’ courses, 
and ‘‘core curriculum’’ courses. Many of the ‘‘depart- 








mental’’ college courses that may be taken by the 
student to meet the requirements for majors and 
minors in history, political science, economics, geo- 
graphy, sociclogy and other social sciences find that 
they do not get the point of view from these de- 
partmentalized courses that is needed to successfully 
conduct the “‘unified’”’ and ‘‘correlated’’ courses they 
are expected to teach in high school. It is true that 
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some teacher-training institutions give courses in 
“social studies,” “history of civilization” and other 
titles that attempt a more integrated presentation, and 
this practice is increasing. In the opinion of the 
writer it is in the right direction. 

A young person preparing to teach the social 
studies should make a study of the courses and 
methods that he is likely to be expected to teach 
and use, and he should seek to get training in his 
college career that will be useful to him in the prac- 
tice of teaching. The titles of the courses offered 
in high schools have increased greatly in number and 
changed considerably in content during the last two 
decades. The Commission on the Social Studies, De- 
partment of Superintendence gives the following list 
of the subjects that have been offered since 1930 
in a select list of high schools: 

Ancient history 

Ancient and medieval history 
Medieval and modern history 
Modern European history 
World history or civilization 
History of nations 

English history 

Early European backgrounds 
American or United States history 
American history and civics 
State history 

Current events 

Civics 

Elementary civics 

Citizenship 

Advanced civics or government 
American government 
Community civics 

Vocational civics 

Vocations 

Occupations 

Economic citizenship 
Economics 

Problems in democracy 
Sociology 

Social problems 

World problems 

General social science 

Social science 

Social studies 

Psychology 

Geography 

World geography 
Commercial geography 
Economic geography’ 


This list includes subjects that have appeared in 
both junior and senior high schools. Some of them 
are old and some new in the curriculum. They in- 
dicate that the teacher should have a broad training 





in social studies rather than narrow training in specific 
fields. The student preparing to teach the social 
studies will do well to consult his state or city course 
of study and make a list from it. This may help him 
to see what preparation he needs. The teacher-train- 
ing institution should also examine this list and the 
state course of study and endeavor to give its stu- 
dents preparation for the jobs they are likely to hold 
as well as general cultural training. “The present 
status of the general education of our teachers is not 
so much the failure of higher education as it is a 
failure to provide professional and vocational guid- 
ance for prospective teachers.’ 

That the present widely followed practice of pre- 
paring teachers of the social studies through majors 
and minors is not the best is the judgment of some 
of the most recent writers on the theory of the 
training of such teachers. Edgar Dawson, writing in 
1922, said: “Prospective teachers of the social studies 
should have a thorough and balanced preparation for 
all the courses which they will be called upon to 
teach.”’* Again he says: “It is of first importance for 
the university professors of economics, government, 
history, and sociology to unite, under guidance of 
experts in education, in the formulation of a group 
of trainings in these fields, in order that it may be 
possible for the prospective teacher to cover a reason- 
able amount of various elementary and introductory 
courses in subject matter.’’* 

Bagley recommends that undergraduates preparing 
to teach the social studies should spend “‘nearly one 
half of the time available for studies in two fields 
of specialization. They should be professional courses 
in subject matter. . . . Approximately one-tenth of 
the time should be given to social studies other than 
history. . . . The remaining time should be given to 
‘survey’ courses, . . . other courses of a general type, 
and the courses in education.””® 

An illustration of his meaning is that the student 
should take thirty semester hours in history (social 
studies field) and thirty semester hours in English 
(other field of specialization) and twelve semester 
hours selected from economics, sociology, geography, 
and political science, and “survey” courses in other 
related fields such as biology, physical science or his- 
tory of the fine arts. 

Frederick and Sheets recommend the following 
courses required for “‘social studies’’ majors: 

Social Studies I. (Development of American 
Culture). 

Social Studies II. (Problems of Contemporary 
American Life). 

Junior Year 

Social Psychology, 6 hours 

Principles of Teaching and Classroom Manage- 
ment, 3 hours 
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Theory and Organization of the Junior High 
School, 3 hours or 
Theory and Organization of the Senior High 
School, 3 hours 
Six elective hours from Modern European His- 
tory, History of the United States, Principles 
and Problems of Government, Fundamentals 
of Economics, Economic Geography 
Other suggested electives: 
Educational Sociology, Geographic Influences, 
Contemporary Issues, Social Philosophy, 
The Making of the Modern Mind. 


Senior Year 


Selection and Organization of the Materials of 
the Social Studies 2 hours 
Teaching the Social Studies, Methods, Observa- 
tion, Practice Teaching, 4 hours 
Fifteen hours of subject matter courses of which 
six must be used to include courses under 
the junior year.° 
Smith recommends that the undergraduate prepar- 
ing to teach the social studies should take at least 
thirty-five hours in language, literature and science, 
and from thirty-five to forty-five hours in social 
studies. He suggests courses in world history, Ameri- 
can history, principles of sociology, social problems, 
principles and problems of economics, geography, 
political science and comparative government. To 
this should be added thirty hours of professional 
training.’ 
Recent writings of specialists in the field of teacher- 
training for social studies teachers are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a broader course of training for pro- 
spective teachers. It would therefore seem wise for 
students who desire training in this field to demand 
that their institutions provide for such training. 
Many institutions have modified their offerings in 
the directions suggested and doubtless others will 
do so soon. It does not seem best for the author to 
name here those institutions which have done so. 
This can be found from the catalogs of the institu- 
tions. But the writer does wish to suggest that those 
teacher-training institutions that are still attempting 
to prepare teachers of the social studies through 
majors and minors offered by separate departments 
should seriously consider modification of their offer- 
ings. 
The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
says: “Both high school and elementary teachers 
need as much general information as it is possible 

























for them to acquire in the time devoted to their pro- 
fessional preparation if for no other reason than 
it supplements and enriches their teaching.’’® 

Bachman says: “If there is one thing clearer than 
any other in the preparation of high school teachers, 
it is that colleges and universities expecting to turn 
out adequately and appropriately trained teachers for 
any and all of the several high school teaching fields 
must give up, so far as it relates to teacher training, 
their present conception of majors and minors.’’® 

He recommends a general social studies major for 
those preparing to teach the social studies.’° It consists 
of : 


Ancient and Medieval History, 6 hours 
Modern European History, 12 hours 
American history, 12 hours 

Government, 6 hours 

Economics, 6 hours 

Physical and Industrial Geography, 6 hours 
Total number of hours, 48 


The purpose of this article is not to add new 
recommendations but to call attention to the im- 
portance and sources of recommendations that have 
already been made with the hope that practices will 
be extended into those schools that are not now com- 
plying with these recommendations and to show the 
prospective teacher of the social studies the kind of 
preparation that is most likely to meet his needs. 

Extension of recommended practices that seem to 
harmonize with existing situations in the schools is 
what is desired. The medical schools teach their 
students the newer practices of the profession. Like- 
wise schools of education should prepare teachers for 
the newer practices in the public schools. 


* Department of Superintendence, Fourteenth Y earbook, 1936, 
National Education Association, p. 83. 

* United States Office of Education, National Survey of Edu- 
cation of Teachers, 1933, Vol. VI, p. 93. 

* United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1933, No. 3, p. 
14. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

*W. C. Bagley and Thomas Alexander, The Teacher of the 
Social Studies (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937), p. 58. 

*R. W. Frederick and P. H. Sheets, Citizenship Education 
Through the Social Studies (Evanston, Illinois: Row-Peterson and 
Company, 1936), p. 223-224. 

*D. V. Smith, Social Learning (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1937), pp. 156-157. 

“United States Office of Education, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, 1933, Vol. VI, p. 83. 

°F. P. Bachman, The Training and Certification of High 
School Teachers (Nashville: Peabody College, 1930), pp. 136- 
137. 

” Ibid., p. 142. 
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The Community, a Laboratory for 
High School Civics 


MILDRED BALES 
Social Studies Department, Community High School, Downers Grove, Illinois 


A survey of the average community will show that 
within its limits there is the opportunity for high 
school students to participate actively in practically 
every phase of citizenship responsibility from being 
a school citizen to forming an opinion on foreign 
affairs. A brief study of some of the community 
interests and institutions of Downers Grove, Illinois, 
shows how a junior class learned civics from real life 
situations. 

Securing a pond flooded for skating by presenting 
a petition to the village council introduced the class 
to the village government. Becoming conscious of 
their local government and its functions, the students 
studied types of municipal government and the IIli- 
nois laws concerning them. Members of the class 
wrote to towns of all sizes in many parts of the 
country for information about the government. The 
facts received were carefully studied for the purpose 
of helping the students evaluate the efficiency of the 
local organization. 

After the second visit to the village hall the stu- 
dents recognized it as their own, and felt free to hunt 
the details necessary for an understanding of their 
community in any departmental office of the town. 
The city officers, members of the library board, and 
the sanitary district, eager for the opportunity to help 
build civic interest, met the students as fellow towns- 
men who had problems to solve. As a result of this 
sympathetic attitude, the realness of the problem was 
emphasized, and the students gained the confidence 
necessary for coping with later problems. 

The question of village finance led directly into 
the county treasurer's office. From that problem the 
study of the county government developed not as a 
separate unit but as one complementary to the village 
government. 

Through the local township supervisor, a trip to 
the county court house was planned. Here was a life 
situation that required codperative planning by the 
class. From their experience with village government 
the students realized the need for a background of 
knowledge about county government before making 
the trip; thus they began to collect facts about county 
governments. These were organized and mimeo- 
graphed. Definite questions regarding the duties, or- 
ganization, and policies of county government arose. 





At the court house they were again received as citi- 
zens with a problem. Their own feeling of responsi- 
bility was increased and a sensitivity to the indivi- 
dual’s part in the local government was stimulated. 

The local League of Women Voters offered a new 
opportunity for student participation in the considera- 
tion of civic and political affairs. The League invited 
the president of the school civics club to appear as a 
speaker on one of their programs, and he explained 
the part the civics classes would like to take in civic 
affairs. The League coéperated and invited members 
of the classes to assist in candidate meetings, elections, 
and their other community activities. The classes were 
also invited to hear important speakers discuss state, 
national, and world affairs. These meetings rarely 
failed to present some problem for extended study. 
Through this association the students learned, in 
actual situations, how members of a community must 
plan and take initiative if democracy is to function as 
it should. 

The study of state government developed when 
the local assembly woman invited several girl students 
to visit the state capital with her for several days. 
Those who were going needed to know something 
about the organization of the state; the entire class 
therefore, studied with them and had many questions 
for the group to answer when it returned. While at 
the capital the students visited the assembly, com- 
mittee meetings, and various department officers. 
They met and talked to lobbyists. In doing this they 
found the answers to many of their problems and 
also discovered many additional ones which they 
brought back to the class for further study. The les- 
son from the visit made the entire class feel that 
the state government was a reality and an agency to 
be used in creating desired conditions. 

An election, sponsored by the American Legion 
during Youth Week, was planned and executed for 
the school by the civics classes. Congressional repre- 
sentatives and a complete roster of village, county, 
and state officers were elected. The civics classes ac- 
cepted this as a vital problem and planned an elec- 
tion paralleling the regular one. Weeks were spent 
studying the organization and functions of political 
parties, as well as the state election laws. In this the 
class learned the value of state publications and also 
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of officials as sources of information. The election was 
made real because the American Legion paid the 
expenses of each successful student to visit the office 
to which he had been “elected.” 

The local PW A presented questions of the national 
government and its policies and relation to state and 
local governments. The students interviewed officials 
and workmen; they wrote to their congressman for 
information, and they read extensively in order to 
understand the operation of the federal government 
in emergency situations. In this connection the public 
and school libraries, with their clipping files, bulletins, 
and current magazines, were appreciated by the stu- 


dents as never before. After these activities, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was no longer just a big star on the map. 

In spite of the fact that a problem was studied 
only when it became a class interest, the course de- 
veloped quite logically because most often a new 
problem grew out of the one preceding it. The stu- 
dents, early in the course, became civic-minded and 
soon were able to study the contemporary scene of 
the state, national, and world affairs with a feeling of 
personal relationship to it. The entire course in gov- 
ernment was one of self-directed activity on the part 
of the students, all growing out of their interest in 
their own community. 


The Radio Forum and the Social 
Studies Classroom 


JOHN LEsTER DEBEER 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


One of the most encouraging aspects in the field 
of radio broadcasting today is the increasing attention 
shown by broadcasting companies to programs which 
focus attention on the social, civic, and political prob- 
lems of our day. These broadcasts range in form all 
the way from individual addresses to the now familiar 
discussion panels. The scope of topics discussed is as 
broad as our cultural horizon itself. Having appro- 
priated for itself a large share in the function of 
dissemination of news, the radio is now reaching out 
into the field once sacred to the editorial writer. 
Many issues, frequently of controversial nature, are 
being discussed by authorities of national reputation. 
Never before in our history has there been such direct 
contact with public men and vital issues as exists now 
through the medium of the spoken voice. The listen- 
ing public has been quick to realize the possibilities 
inherent in the radio as an agency of public informa- 
tion and as a molder of public opinion. 

In a democracy such as ours the functions per- 
formed by this exercise of free speech as well as 
similar functions exercised through a free press can- 
not be too lightly estimated. It is important from 
the standpoint of the preservation of these civil 
liberties that the American people be educated to use 
them intelligently. It is obvious that these facilities, 
which are freighted with such obvious benefits, carry 
also the potentialities of immense harm if unwisely 
or selfishly exercised. There is yet time for critical 
evaluation for the proper use of these facilities now, 
before abuses develop. There rests therefore, on every 





social science teacher the immediate obligation to con- 
sider the technics for the intelligent interpretation 
and appreciation of the material now available. 

For many of the present school population, the 
principal source of data on present and future prob- 
lerns will reside almost solely in the radio, sharing 
if not even excluding to a great extent the field oc- 
cupied by the newspaper. If we are careful to provide 
texts and other sources of material of an unbiased 
nature, and to preserve an atmosphere of non-partisan 
evaluation of current problems in the classroom, how 
much more important is it to train our students in 
the wise interpretation of radio material to which they 
will be continually exposed long after their contact 
with textbooks and classroom has ceased? The bom- 
bardment of propaganda showered upon the citizens 
of foreign countries—yes, even upon our own na- 
tionals—emphasizes the necessity for critical evalua- 
tion of the material thus presented. 

To sum up, it is certain that students in class 
today will be exposed to a great deal of varied data 
by way of the radio. How can these students be en- 
couraged to participate to a greater extent in this 
desirable activity; and how can they be taught to 
exercise its functions more efficiently? This specific 
problem for every teacher of social science may be 
stated: “How can my students be taught to use the 
radio forum more intelligently?” We may use the 
word “forum” here in an inclusive sense to embrace 


all forms of information-bringing and attitude-form- 
ing via the air. 
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To meet this problem new technics must be de- 
vised. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that our technics must be adapted to the new ap- 
proach. Many excellent programs are now available 
for reception during school hours, but by far the 
greatest number of vitally important programs, comes 
at a time when school is not in session. Moreover, 
the difficulties of scheduling classes in accordance 
with radio schedules makes a consistent use of radio 
in the school program impracticable. At present, 
many of the programs are being used in correlation 
with social science discussions. The chief criticism 
of procedure already in vogue lies in the opportunism 
inherent in the use of such programs. Lack of ade- 
quate advance notice, insufficient preparation of ma- 
terial, and inadequate correlation with data already 
mastered inevitably leads to sketchy analysis and 
hasty, ill-formed conclusions. The utilization of a 
radio program for classroom material bears with it 
the obligation for just as much careful preparation 
as any other class undertaking, perhaps more. The 
teacher who asks her class, without any further prep- 
aration, to listen to a radio program that evening 
with an expectation of an intelligent discussion the 
following day is as certaily doomed to failure as is 
the teacher whose assignment consists of: ‘““Read the 
next chapter for tomorrow. 

In an effort to clarify procedures and to crystalize 
technics, the following experiment was performed 
with a ninth grade group in the Glen Ridge Junior 
High School. The acknowledged purpose of this unit 
was to experiment with the radio forum as a means 
of molding opinion. The subject under discussion 
was the American Farm Policy, and the central activ- 
ity of the unit was to be based on a critical evaluation 
of the radio program on the same topic broadcast by 
American Town Meeting of the Air on Thursday, 
December 2, 1937. 

In preparation for the broadcast, outlines of the 
proposed debate were secured from the sponsors of 
the program. These outlines also contained suggested 
bibliographies which proved very helpful. The class 
group spent some time in formulating a main prob- 
lem about which their information would be centered. 
As decided by the class, the central problem as 
stated was, “Will the ‘ever normal granary plan’ solve 
our agricultural problem?” Two subordinate topics 
also were suggested: 


1. How will the plan affect the American 
farmer? 
How will the plan affect the nation as a 
whole? 


ho 


As a concomitant problem, the instructor suggested 
the following for later discussion: ‘‘How valuable 
is the radio as a source of information?” 

The class now spent two periods with correspond- 


ing home work time in reading from available ma- 
terials on the subject. The classroom book shelves 
were culled to secure information on past agricultural 
policy and some of the references suggested by the 
study outlines were followed in the local library. 
Particularly helpful was the classroom file of current 
events periodicals which yielded three articles on the 
subject written in view of the congressional discus- 
sion at the same time. Newspaper articles and edi- 
torial comments were not neglected and several in 
the class had sizable envelopes of clippings. Hardly 
anyone in the class had the same background of in- 
formation as his fellows. 

Two of the class volunteered to secure personal 
information, such as political bias, past experience, 
etc., concerning the speakers for the evening. In this 
they were only partially successful, which situation 
should be remedied in refining the technic. 

Thursday night came and with it the program. It 
became apparent early the next day that the single 
period of discussion on Friday would be woefully 
insufficient and it was found that enthusiasm readily 
carried over to the following Monday, a circumstance 
that could hardly be ascribed to any other activity of 
the semester. Because of the wide cleavage of the 
views expressed by the radio debaters, and because 
of the extreme diversity of the background of class 
information the class discussion was heated and dis- 
agreements were many and vehement. As might 
have been expected, the members of the class were 
widely divided in their conclusions and it was im- 
possible to reach a unified class judgment, although 
the disputants finally reached the point where they 
could see the logic of the arguments of their oppo- 
nents even though they would not accept their con- 
clusions. 

The following points, however, were agreed upon 
by a majority of the class, and from them the trend 
of the discussion may be observed: 


1. The problems of agriculture have become 
national problems and cannot be ignored by 
those who seek the welfare of the nation— 
hence by every citizen. 

2. Some sort of national plan with regard to 
agriculture is held necessary if our domestic 
economy is to be preserved. 

3. This plan should be worked out by those 
expert in the fields of agriculture with the 
collaboration of experts in the other fields of 
national economy. 

4. Any plan which is to succeed will have to 
result from a gradual evolution. The prob- 
lem is too complex to be dealt with in hasty 
or summary fashion. 

5. The idea of a national plan is not inconsistent 
with the ideals of democracy. (The class 
split widely on the effects of various execu- 
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tions of the plan, however. ) 

6. On the questions of the fixing of authority, 
the use of education or compulsion in im- 
plementing the plan, and the cost of its ex- 
ecution, opinion was hopelessly divergent. 
However, the warmth of the discussion gave 
promise that the topic would not soon be 
forgotten by the students. 

7. With respect to the concomitant question of 
the value of the radio forum, the class was 
unanimous in its approval of the broadcast- 
ing station as an agency for the stimulation 
of thought. 

The unit aroused considerable enthusiasm on the 
part of the students and it was resolved to continue 
the technic with refinements and apply it to other 
problems publicized through the radio. To this end 
a committee was appointed to secure advance notice 
of suitable radio forums and to secure outlines and 
bibliographies of the material. 

Although the case sketched above is open to some 
criticism and is capable of many improvements in 
its repetition, none the less certain values were 
achieved. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. A new appreciation on the part of the stu- 
dents of the possibilities of the radio forum 
as a source of information, and as a guide 
for forming opinions on matters of current 
interest. 

2. Recognition of the necessity of careful prep- 
aration for listening to such programs to- 
gether with the critical evaluation of the 
material presented. 

3. Recognition of the many different points of 
view on current questions and the necessity 
of hearing each objectively. 

4. Practice in forming conclusions on the basis 
of the spoken word as well as the written 
page, and both together. 

5. Although it was not discussed as such, the 
class conception of the right and privilege 
of free speech was undoubtedly deepened. 

6. Through a pleasant experience with such 
radio programs, there is a better chance that 
most of the members of the class will listen 
constructively to other programs. 

7. The unit provided an exceptional opportunity 
to unify many sources of class information— 
newspapers, reference texts, bulletin boards, 
current event periodicals, etc. 


There is nothing startlingly new about the proce- 
dure outlined above. It is simply an adaptation of 
present technics to a new medium of expression. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, this may be regarded 
as an ordinary assignment in which the principal 
place is occupied by a radio debate. 


It must be emphasized that careful preparation is 
necessary on the part of both teacher and student 
before exposure to the program. Careful preparation 
is particularly necessary because of the great rapidity 
with which the material is presented via the micro- 
phone. Students who are already thoroughly familiar 
with the data will be able to listen with much greater 
freedom of attention to detail and with an easier 
familiarity with the subject of discussion. The student 
who is busy gathering data with which he is un- 
familiar is handicapped in drawing conclusions. 

Certain cautions must be observed in organizing 
such units: 


1. The material must be within the range of 
the students’ comprehension. This cannot be 
said as yet of much radio material. 
The controversial nature of the issues dis- 
cussed must be fully recognized. The students 
must not be permitted to accept the dictum 
of the speakers as authoritarian and final. If 
the subject cannot be discussed in the im- 
partial and open minded way it had better 
not be discussed at all. A non-partisan atmos- 
phere in the classroom and particular in 
the attitude of the teacher are absolutely es- 
sential to the procedure. 
It will be noted that the radio material is 
not enough in itself. It must be supplemented 
by materials from textbook, periodicals, and 
other sources. Particularly is this necessary 
to promote the unhurried evaluation of con- 
troversial points. 

4. Do not overload the students with material 
of this type. The method will work well from 
the start because of its very novelty and this 
may be regarded as encouragement to use it 
too often. It is easy to build up a fad on 
the basis of a new and novel device. It 
should be always remembered that this tech- 
nic is only one of the many approaches to 
an understanding of current problems. Its 
use is justified only as long as it contributes 
to an understanding of these problems in a 
more efficient and economical way than other 
available methods. 


N 


We 


The careful teacher will preserve a wise balance 
of technic in the classroom. However, recognition 
of the possibilities of the radio as a tool for intelligent 
understanding is the first step forward in the develop- 
ment of a series of technics to handle it adequately. 
When we envision the prospects of the future of 
radio as an instrument of information together with 
the wide range of possibilities which will shortly be 
opened up through television, we are convinced that 
democracy has found a new ally in the intelligent and 
tolerant exchange of opinion. 
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The Moslem World 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


Today one-seventh of the world’s population lives 
according to the Koran’s teaching. Five main pillars 
govern life in the Moslem world: first, acceptance 
of the formula ‘“‘There is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is his prophet’’; second, prayer; third, 
alms giving; fourth, observance of the month of 
fasting; and fifth, pilgrimage to Mecca. Every Mo- 
hammedan who can possibly afford it is expected to 
journey to the holy city once during his life time. 

Turkey's defeat in the World War apparently 
ended a united Islam, and since the abolition of the 
caliphate in 1924 Mohammedanism has been with- 
out a head. 

In 1925 the wearing of the red fez was prohibited 
in Turkey. Three years later the National Assembly 
removed from the Constitution the article which 
proclaimed Islam the religion of the state. President 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk feels that if Turkey is to 
be awakened and take her place in the western world 
the authoritarian hold of Mohammedanism upon the 
people must be broken. Today the separation of 
education from religion is complete. No instruction, 
save in the home, can be given in any religion to 
youth under eighteen years of age. 

But although the caliphate was declared void, a 
new hope appeared—Pan Islamism. The goal is to 
unify the Moslem world under a new leader. Three 
world centers—Arabia, Egypt and India—are foster- 
ing the idea and vigorously extending the faith of 
Mohammed. 

Mecca and Arabia are to the Moslems what 
Jerusalem and Palestine are to the Jews. From Mecca 
the renaissance of Islam is proclaimed. The entire 
Arabian peninsula is urging the union of all Arab- 
speaking states in the Near East. 

Egypt is the greatest seat of Moslem learning. 
The Cairo Moslem University is the largest inter- 
national institution of its kind in the world. I recall 
visiting it a few years ago and watching the students 
from Syria, Iraq, Afganistan, Arabia and from other 
sections of the Moslem world at work memorizing 
the Koran. There were not enough copies of the 
Mohammedan scriptures to supply all of the students 
so the books were taken apart and each student given 
a few pages. After these were committed to memory, 
the students would exchange papers. All of them 
live at this university and do their own cooking. Each 
student has a locker where he keeps his scanty supply 


of food. From Egypt, foreign missionaries are sent 
out to China, Japan, Spain and America to preach 
Islam. As the present time there is a movement 
under way to translate the Koran from Arabic into 
the modern languages. 

In Palestine the Arabs are rising to oppose further 
Jewish immigration. The Young Men’s Moslem As- 
sociation is a keen rival of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Although India is usually considered a Hindu 
land, there are seventy-seven million Moslems in 
that country. The last of the early Mohammedan 
invasions in India was in 1526. The Mohammedans 
in India founded the Moghul dynasty with its courts 
of unparalleled splendor and magnificence. The Taj 
Mahal and most of the other notable buildings near 
Agra and Delhi were built by the Moghul kings. The 
Taj Mahal is the supreme achievement of Moham- 
medan art. 

For the last quarter of a century Aga Khan, the 
Moslem pope of India, has been a tremendously im- 
portant factor in the politics of that country. He 
established the Moslem League in order to develop 
among his people a sense of political unity that 
would enable them to defend themselves against the 
Hindu forces. He has constantly urged peaceful rela- 
tions between the two great faiths. He has sought 
social reforms not only for his co-religionists, but for 
all of the people of India. 

In India the chief aim is to win the seventy or 
eighty million untouchables. Last year, the Cairo 
Moslem University launched*a movement to convert 
to Islam these depressed classes. One of the first 
and most prominent convert was the son of the 
famous Gandhi. 

In this great sub-continent, a dozen newspapers 
and magazines, although outside the pale of ortho- 
dox Islam, are welcomed widely as the best weapons 
against Christianity. There are Moslems in India who 
are turning to Christianity and putting their children 
in Christian schools. When I visited the Calcutta 
Girls’ High School, the principal told me that many 
of their students are Moslems drawn from the higher 
class families. 

All of North Africa is dominated by Islam. And 
the Moslem missions in Africa are much more 
successful than their Christian rivals. This situation 
is in no small measure due to the fact that Moham- 
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medanism presents a united front. There is no com- 
petition between rival groups as there is in the 
Christian world. Competition between different de- 
nominations is one of the biggest problems facing 
Christian missionaries in India. 

Although we often think of Mohammedanism in 
terms of the Near East, Arabia, and Northern Africa, 
it should be remembered that the little island of Java 
alone has more Moslems than Turkey, Egypt, and 
Arabia combined. Or to put it in another way, the 
thirty-five million Moslems of Java outnumber the 
Moslem population of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Af- 
ganistan and Baluchistan. China has more than five 
million Moslems. 

The federated Malay states have a large number 
of Mohammedans. In the great seaport, Singapore, 
is the world’s only mosque with a public address 
system. The call to prayer is heard a mile away 
through amplifiers in the mosques’ minarets; and at 
the call in Singapore, as elsewhere throughout the 
Moslem world, the follower of Mohammed drops to 
the ground and with face turned toward Mecca 
makes his prayer five times each day. 

The Mohammedan population in the countries of 


the West is not considerable in number. Yet it con- 
stitutes one of the most disturbing minority problems 
in Europe. Mohammedanism presents a solidarity of 
organization unequalled by any other non-Christian 
religion. Mohammedanism is a religion that is inter- 
racial as well as international. The world unity of 
Islam is intellectual and social as well as religious. 

The largest number of Moslems in Europe are 
found in Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Greece and Poland. The first Congress of 
Moslems in Europe was held in Geneva in Septem- 
ber 1935. There are probably not more than ten 
thousand Mohammedans in the United States. The 
first Moslem congregation in this country was formed 
in 1917 in Brooklyn, New York. Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Michigan City, Indiana, 
have active Mohammedan groups. Elsewhere the 
Moslems who cannot gather in large groups are con- 
tent to worship in one another’s homes. Lack of 
money is the main problem of the Mohammedans in 
this country. 

No faith in the world—not even our Christian 
faith—is doing such rapid missionary work and ex- 
tending itself so swiftly as the faith of Mohammed. 


New Ideas in Student Government 


Lois FULLERTON 
St. Anne High School, St. Anne, Illinois 


Whenever a new invention is patented, someone 
is certain to say, “I thought of that once, but I was 
afraid it would not be a success, so I didn’t work on 
my idea.” Yet, inventors have made nice profits sim- 
ply because they have not been afraid to give their 
ideas a chance. Not all projects or plans in student 
council work are successful. A good idea, however, is 
worth consideration. We try to sponsor those activi- 
ties that will arouse the interest of the young people 
and prevent them from drifting through school with- 
out any definite purposes. 

A certain father gave this advice to his son, ““The 
reason I am sending you to school is to enable you 
to get a little of the education that is plentiful there, 
and when it is passed around, I want you to reach out 
and take a big helping. Be sure to get your share. 
Education is about the only thing lying around loose 
in this world, and a fellow can have as much of it 
as he is willing to haul away.” 

It is a fundamental necessity to prepare students 
for citizenship in a democracy. A knowledge of citi- 
zenship that is gained merely through study is like 


an artificial limb. But a knowledge of citizenship ac- 
quired by actual participation is like a natural limb; 
it really belongs to us. The best preparation for life 
lies in living, and the best preparation for citizenship 
in a democracy is to act as a citizen. 

It is easy enough to tell a man who has never rid- 
den a bicycle just how to do it. By memorizing the 
directions given him he may learn to ride. But let 
an object move toward him—and even though he 
tries his best to do what he should, the almost 
inevitable result will be a collision. Practice is neces- 
sary to establish mental and physical techniques. It 
is by lessons learned in extra-curriculum activities 
that future citizens may be expected to react correctly 
in social crises. “It is steel against flint that creates 
the spark. It is social contact that builds character.” 

Although some schools have had student partici- 
pation and coéperation for many years, it may be 
generally stated that this is a comparatively new 
movement in the nation. This is especially true of 
the state of Illinois. Our state association was organ- 
ized in 1934, with seven charter member schools. In 
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1937 there were fifty-five. In 1938 we hope to reach 
the one hundred mark. 

It seems that one of the chief problems of the 
newly organized council is that of getting the respect 
of the student body. The students consider the coun- 
cil an inactive organization; thus, hindering the 
workings of the council. The newly organized coun- 
cil may be compared to a baby learning to walk. The 
baby does not immediately spring from the crib and 
run around the room. It is just as illogical to expect 
the newly organized council to sponsor immediately 
big and successful projects and to carry heavy respon- 
sibilities. It must have the strong support of the 
adult at first. As it grows more confident and proves 
itself more efficient, only a guiding hand is necessary, 
and soon the only reason for the presence of the adult 
is to be on hand to help in case something unforeseen 
occurs. Not every attempt of the infant to walk alone 
is a success; neither is every project sponsored by the 
student council effective. But each failure is an ex- 
perience. Everyone makes mistakes, but wise men 
never make the same mistake twice. 

We found at our state convention that many suc- 
cessful activities have been launched by the various 
local councils. I have chosen only those which are de- 
cidedly different from the ordinary, and which at the 
same time are very valuable projects. 

A bit of variety is added to the point system of 
one of our schools by giving citizenship letters to 
the upper one-fourth of the students each year. If a 
student receives a letter every year for four years, his 
letters form the letters of the high school, in this 
case they are C. C. H. S. (Clinton Community High 
School). 

Another interesting project that we students should 
like to see in our school is Public Night. On Public 
Night the parents go to school and the students stay 
at home or go to a movie. The parents are given the 
schedule of their sons and daughters and they attend 
short sessions of classes. This serves to give them an 
idea of how the school day is divided, the kind of 
classrooms their children sit in each day, and what 
Bill or Mary mean by the home room or the assembly. 

In the rush and bustle of modern life, there is a 
great temptation to disregard etiquette. Politeness 
in all our relations pays big dividends. To revive 
some of the rather dusty rules of decorum, one of our 
schools introduced a Courtesy Week to its student 
body. On the first day of the week an assembly was 
held. The theme of the program was ‘‘Courtesy on 
a Date and Courtesy on a Dance Floor.” One day a 
general discussion of courtesy was held, on another 
day the book As Others Like You was discussed. On 
the last day a test was given on social usage. During 
the week students were asked to list the names of any 
students seen doing courteous acts and the names of 


the acts. This list was posted on the bulletin board 
under the heading “Then Others Like You.”’ 

Student Administration Day is a day on which all 
the teachers are replaced by students. The student 
teachers are selected by class. The teachers are al- 
lowed the privilege of visiting the various classes 
which they do not ordinarily teach. They are to be 
visitors only, not supervisors. 

One school operates an employment bureau. First, 
cards are filled out by the students desiring work, 
stating the types of work in which they wish to en- 
gage and the experience they have had in those lines. 
When an employer calls the school for student help, 
the persons best suited to the position are interviewed. 
Many students get permanent employment through 
this method. If the salary question comes up, the 
principal suggests fair remuneration. 

Still other schools register automobile drivers. 
When a pupil becomes guilty of a traffic misde- 
meanor, he is served with a violation notice which is 
made out in duplicate and signed with the number 
of the pupil who serves it. The duplicate of this no- 
tice is then turned over to the office, and the nature 
of the infringement is noted on the student's violation 
card. There is no punishment. This procedure only 
serves to bring the necessity for careful driving to the 
attention of the students. 

One school fingerprints all of the students, another 
keeps health records, several schools run book ex- 
changes, others establish traffic rules, still others adopt 
school songs, and, of course, the greater number of 
our schools sponsor the more common activities along 
with these rather unusual ones. 

There are several different types of organization 
in the state. Some schools elect a new council every 
year, while others carry over about two-thirds of their 
old council; thus, they do not have to break in a new 
council each year. A few schools have a two-cham- 
bered organization—the cabinet considering all mat- 
ters of business and making recommendations to the 
council, and the council acting as the legislative body. 
Several large schools have a city plan wherein their 
council and officers correspond to those of the mayor- 
council type of city government. 

Because our state conventions had so large an at- 
tendance, it was decided to divide the state into dis- 
tricts in order to have the informal discussions which 
are considered so valuable to the solution of the prob- 
lems of student leaders. The district meetings are 
held in the fall. Last year we made our first try at 
this plan, and were extremely pleased with the result. 
Several new divisions have been made, resulting in 
about ten districts in the state of Illinois. 

Our state convention is almost entirely a student 
proposition; students plan each detail and manage the 
convention. All such activities as forums, discussions, 
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business matters and speeches are participated in 
principally by the students, with the exception of a 
few outstanding notables in the field of student- 
council work who are invited to address the con- 
vention. 

Each year, in the winter, a questionnaire 1s issued 
to the member schools, and the facts gathered are 
compiled into a bulletin which is sent out both to 
member schools and to prospective member schools. 
After each convention in the spring, a summary of 
the entire convention is sent to each member school. 

J. Elmer Morgan, who has given many commence- 
ment speeches throughout the nation, recently stated 
over the National Education Association radio pro- 
gram that some two million children are born each 
year in the United States. No matter what age you 


are, you have over two million classmates. These are 
annual replacements of human life which give our 
nation strength and hope. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a boy, he often 
walked miles to borrow a book so that he might be 
better prepared for life’s duties, but now there are 
thousands of young people who consider it too great 
an exertion to walk across the hall or climb a flight 
of stairs for this purpose. 

We must resolve to do our part to make schools 
better, to have strength of character and to learn to 
be useful. We must look to this day for life. In its 
brief course lies the reality of our existence—the call 
to action. Yesterday is a dream, tomorrow is a vision. 
Today well lived makes every yesterday a dream of 
happiness and every tomorrow a vision of success. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, chairman of The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, reviewed the work of 
the Commission in a striking address, ‘The Challenge 
to Complacency,”’ before the American Association of 
School Administrators which met at Atlantic City in 
February. His address is printed in School and Society 
for March 5. 

The Educational Policies Commission conceived 
its duties broadly and sought to ascertain the essential 
functions of education and how they could best be 
exercised in a democratic society. ‘‘It is the height of 
spineless complacency,” Dr. Stoddard said, “for us 
to sit idly by, if we really believe that the democratic 
philosophy is the true way of life, and allow forces 
either within or without our country to undermine 
those institutions that make the democratic ideal pos- 
sible.’’ Freed from partisan politics and other special- 
interest controls, the school is at liberty to make ‘‘the 
purposes and promises of the American democracy” 
real in the lives of all the citizens of the nation. This 
is a primary obligation of American public education. 

Next in importance is the need to restate the ob- 
jectives of education in terms of the philosophy of 
the democratic life. For, when such a philosophy is 
widely known, understood, and used, it will do much 
to destroy those forces which now seck to destroy de- 
mocracy. In the third place, a handicap to effective 
education today is created by the structure and ad- 
ministration of public education in this country. A 
study of modern conditions make it evident that the 


many small, inefficient units are no longer warranted. 
These conditions, moreover, reveal practices in ad- 
ministration, raising of revenue, teacher training, 
building construction, and the like, which no longer 
fit the present age. At the same time, these conditions 
make evident the necessity for nursery schools, adult 
education, and similar activities, together with ade- 
quate financial support for the expanding structure 
of education. The Commission accepts the fact that 
national aid must be given to the several states and 
lays down principles for the control of such aid. 

All these are challenges to our competency. There 
is another which arises from the economic effects of 
education. It is still too common a practice to justify 
public education solely “‘on the basis of individual 
rights and civic expediency.” The economic conse- 
quences of effective free public education must be 
analyzed and the fact made clear to the nation that 
an educational program designed to raise standards of 
living will stimulate consumption and increase pro- 
duction. The study of this problem has yet to be com- 
pleted by the Commission. ‘ 

An especially urgent problem, said Dr. Stoddard, 
is that of teacher training. The Commission is now 
planning a report on ‘The improvement of teacher 
education in the United States [which may] rank 
with the events of a hundred years ago in marking 
the beginning of a new era in the history of educa- 
tion.” Dr. Stoddard’s address concluded with a 
seven-point program for education to work out in 
order to meet future depressions. 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, in an address on “Federal 
Relations to Education,” likewise laid before the 
same Association at Atlantic City a summary of the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Education which 
President Roosevelt had appointed in 1936 to study 
the relation of the national and local governments 
to education. Dr. Reeves pointed out that educational 
needs have been developing more rapidly than the 
facilities of education could meet them, in large 
measure because the several states vary tremendously 
both in their ability to support education and in the 
educational opportunities which they offer to the 
younger generation. Such discrepancies can be ironed 
out only with the help of the central government. 
Dr. Reeves also summarized the Committee’s pro- 
gram for federal aid and the principles underlying it. 
His discussion supplemented that of Dr. Stoddard. 
He stressed the fact that the stability and success of 
our democracy rests secondarily upon our material 
resources and primarily upon our people. Under ex- 
isting conditions, these people are not being de- 
veloped as their capacities would permit. Equality of 
educational opportunity for all citizens everywhere in 
the nation is possible only with federal aid, while the 
preserv: ation of freedom and varied expression re- 
quires local control and management of education. 

Dr. Reeves’ address is printed in School and So- 
ciety for March 5. A summary of the report which 
his Committee has submitted to the President of the 
United States, and which has been forwarded to the 
Congress, is given as the leading article in the March 
issue of The Educational Digest. Many organizations, 
both educational and lay, codperated to make this 
report an extremely searching study of the public- 
school system. 

The central problem found by the Committee is 
the inequality of educational opportunity and of ex- 
penditure for schools in the various parts of the na- 
tion. In fact, the Committee doubts that the educa- 
tional service in some localities is sufficient even to 
insure the preservation of our democratic institutions. 
It recommends, therefore, a system of federal aid 
and offers a concrete program. Beginning with 
$70,000,000 for the year 1939-1940, Congress is 
asked to make grants which will increase to 
$199,000,000 for the year 1944-1945. These grants 
are to be applied to six purposes: (1) a general-aid 
fund to help run the public schools, with the greatest 
assistance being given to the poorest states; (2) im- 
provement of educational personnel; (3) building 
construction, specially in rural areas; (4) improve- 
ment of state departments of instruction; (5) adult- 
education activities; and (6) rural library service. 
The Committee also recommends the provision of 
a fund for educational research because altogether too 





little of such work is done in connection with the 
operation of a public-school plant that is requiring 
two billion dollars to operate each year. 

About the high school itself, the Committee says: 
“The schools of this country must build a new in- 
tegrated and progressive program from the seventh 
at least through the twelfth grade, with suitable gen- 
eral education for all as the center of the program. 
Additional offerings to meet special needs must also 
be provided.” 


RESOURCES AND EDUCATION 


It is not a far cry from these reports to the study 
of the relation of natural resources and education 
which is presented in the March number of Progres- 
sive Education under the title, “Resources and Educa- 
tion.’’ This issue undertakes to bring the social scien- 
tist and the physical scientist into an organic relation- 
ship. All too often those expert in technical and 
physical science are not expert in the social influences 
of the technological forces which shape society, while 
those concerned with human affairs usually disregard 
the underlying physical basis of human conduct and 
thought. 

Among the articles are: “Natural Regions of the 
United States, Their Work Patterns and Their Psy- 
chologies,”” by Lucy S. Mitchell; “Population Trends 
and Education’; “American Regionalism,”” by How- 
ard W. Odum; “Education for Conservation’’; and a 
symposium on the forces which condition human 
life today, drawn from the writings of Beard, Dewey, 
Counts, Hocking, Franz Boas, James Harvey Robin- 
son, and others. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


It will be recalled that the prize-winning essay on 
this subject, written by David Cushman Coyle, ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine for February. Mr. Coyle 
took the middle of the road. In the March number 
of Harper’s Carl Dreher, an engineer, goes to the 
left, while in the April issue Carl W. Johnson, of 
the Baltimore Sun, veers to the right. 

Mr. Dreher finds evidences in our life today of 
a decline and of a drift toward autocratic regimenta- 
tion somewhat similar to that which occurred in the 
Roman Empire. Partly for that reason he favors the 
communistic idea for America as workable and as 
more desirable for the general welfare. At any rate, 
he sees collectivism in some form as the probable 
outcome of the trends now apparent in this country. 

Mr. Johnson, on the other hand, believes it is pos- 
sible to maintain our traditional democracy. The ideas 
and ideals of the Founding Fathers are still a potent 
force in American life. They are endangered by the 
presence of a growing body of ideals of a different 
kind which have been brought over by the vast num- 
bers of people who have come to our shores particu- 
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larly since the Civil War. The great change in social 
environment between our day and that of Benjamin 
Franklin simply increases the danger. The public 
schools do much to preserve the older tradition, but 
there exists a considerable conflict of ideals in our 
life today. 

Mr. Johnson focuses attention upon two principles 
which he believes have survived all changes in Ameri- 
can life and which may be regarded as the essential 
American tradition. One is the dignity of the in- 
dividual, which Jefferson expressed in the thought 
that all men are created equal and are endowed with 
inalienable rights. The other principle is the reliance 
of the individual upon his own vision in the light of 
experience and a refusal to rely implicitly upon the 
vision of others. With the exception of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the twenty-one amendments to the Con- 
stitution recognize the dignity of the individual and 
also that law and facts must be in agreement. 

Along this line of thinking, says Mr. Johnson, 
democracy, liberty, universal suffrage, and equality 
of opportunity are not basic, but are logical out- 
growths of the American tradition of human dignity 
and reliance upon vision consonant with fact. From 
it has grown the rule of the people as the workable 
method of government in accord with the tradition. 
Other traditions furnish different tests for govern- 
ment, force for dictators, theology for the Dalai 
Lama, and genealogy for the monarch. Why, then, 
do the British have a democracy, with a monarch? 
They accept the principle of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual—a man’s house is his castle—but they do not 
insist upon conformance with reality. 

The fourth and last essay on The American Way 
was written by Professor Carl Landauer, a German 
refugee who is now teaching at the University of 
California. It appears in the May issue of Harper's. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 


“Joe Smutts would like to spend, and does, much 
more during his life than he actually earns.” How 
does he do it? W. Carroll Munro's answer to this 
question in Current History for March, under the 
title, “The American Way,” is worth the sober study 
of all young people. Mr. Munro pictures the spending 
habits of the average American citizen with a small 
income who, under the ceaseless prodding of adver- 
tising and high-pressure salesmanship, manages to 
spend more than he receives. He pictures on the one 
hand the gap between money income and the plane 
of living encouraged by business propaganda and, on 
the other hand, the tendency to neglect necessary ex- 
penditures in order to buy the gadgets whose flow 
seems endless. Food, clothing, adequate housing, 
medical attention, and other primary needs are stinted 


for those things which are really luxuries for people 
with small incomes. The problem of training youth 
in habits of wise spending is made clear. 


JOHN Dog, 1988 

High-school students will also be greatly interested 
in John Doe’s day, fifty years hence, as described 
in the March Harper’s by Arthur Train, Jr. (‘‘Catch- 
ing Up With the Inventors.”’) Mr. Train reviews the 
obstacles in the way of prophecy and bases his tore- 
cast upon scientific knowledge now known and upon 
the promises of engineers. His insistence that fancy 
must not slip its leash from fact, makes his account 
of 1988 all the more startling. He concludes with a 
statement of the reasons why there is a lag of at 
least a generation between an invention and its gen- 
eral use. 

HIsTORY 


Kermit Eby, who formerly taught social studies in 
the senior high school at Ann Arbor, recently became 
secretary of the Chicago Teachers Union. Looking 
back upon his experiences as a teacher Mr. Eby makes 
a series of observations in The Clearing House for 
March, under the title, “The History Teacher in an 
Age of Change.” The principal reason for teaching 
history, it seems to him, is that it can make each 
student conscious of himself as a part of the living, 
moving, stream of life. A great contribution which 
the teacher of history can make is to arouse in the 
student an awareness of the complexity of modern 
society, ‘“where change alone is constant’’ and con- 
stant adjustment therefore a necessity. Through his- 
tory the learner can be stimulated to learn about and 
take part in the life of his age. Mr. Eby’s remarks 
were prompted chiefly by his experiences in the high- 
school classroom. 

In The Contemporary Review for January, under 
the title, ‘History as Ethics,’ the well-known English 
historian, R. B. Mowat, philosophizes upon his ex- 
periences as an historian. Professor Mowat sees in his- 
tory an answer to all moral problems, ‘‘a solvent for 
all our spiritual doubts.” The historian must always 
be a critic, employing his ethical and _ intellectual 
judgment, and this function of judging keeps mind 
and soul fresh and strong. Moreover, judging, analyz- 
ing, valuing, in a detached or objective fashion, form 
an essential element in human progress. Are not crit- 
ics the enemy of the philosophy of self-interest and 
the doctrine of a mechanistic society? History is, es- 
sentially, the study of conduct and its problems. It 
divides into five chief divisions: (1) The study of 
large groups, where causes and results can be dis- 
cerned with fair accuracy, the great issues marked out, 
and the handling of them by the leaders of the time 
judged and evaluated. (2) The study of progress, a 
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notion which is recent and purely historical. But today 
“the loss of the idea of progress, the disbelief in prog- 
ress, would probably lead to universal irresponsibil- 
ity and the collapse of morality.” (3) The study of 
individual actions, motives, and the outcomes, a study 
less certain in its results than the study of a nation. 
(4) The study of the ‘‘springs and wells of ideal- 
ism.”” History reveals the existence of idealism in 
mankind. Though goodness, truth, beauty, freedom, 
and justice may not triumph in an historical period, 
history leaves no doubt as to their reality. (5) The 
study of personality. ‘Life is a noble thing, capable 
of activity on a lofty plane, difficult to go through 
without self-reproach, beset with choices at every 
step.’’ In its study the student finds his ideals and 
interests, the shape of his great society. 


Civics 

The March issue of Education is devoted to civics. 
Among the dozen articles are: The aims of Civic 
Education; Social Studies for Citizenship; The Social 
Studies in the Changing Curriculum; The Civic Edu- 
cation of English Youth; Some Thoughts on the 
Teaching of International Relations; and, Junior 
Democracy in the Nation’s Schools. 

The supervisor of social studies of the Flint Public 
Schools, Emily R. Kickhafer, describes, in The Clear- 
ing House for February ‘‘Flint, Michigan, Our Com- 
munity Civics Laboratory,” and the use of com- 
munity resources in the civics instruction in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools. Classes made use of a 
current strike to give realism to their study of eco- 
nomic and social problems. The Housing Survey of 
1929 furnished data for the study of the housing 
problem. Problems of government were studied by 
way of repeated and regular visits to departments of 
the local government. Flint itself became the school 
laboratory for civic study. 

Supplementiag this account, in the same issue, is 
Sophie Pollack’s ‘Civic Education vs. Hippodrom- 
ing,’ a description of how three widely separated 
schools have been using their local governments as 
living laboratories for study and for instilling in 
pupils an abiding sense of civic responsibility. 


THE MENACE OF WAR 

The leading article of Harper's Magazine for 
March is Elmer Davis's ‘““We Lose the Next War.” 
In his opinion, we would lose less by staying out 
than by going in, although in any case the loss would 
be great. For a long time to come, thanks to geogra- 
phy, the United States is safe from attack. There are, 
however, several incentives for an offensive, such as 
our interests and prestige in the Far East and our 
desire to preserve European democracies and prevent 
the spread of dictatorship. Mr. Davis describes the 


difficulties of neutrality, economic, emotional, politi- 
cal, social, domestic, and foreign. He predicts the 
probable results of a fascist victory in a major war 
and the effects of war upon civilization and the 
spiritual fiber of men. He examines the effectiveness 
of sanctions, especially economic. ‘The European de- 
mocracies codperate after a fashion, because they 
must; they want us to codperate because we might 
save them; but everywhere the people will tell you, 
‘You Americans are lucky. If we too were three 
thousand miles away—’ ”’ 

The Congressional Digest for March studies one 
phase of this menacing problem of war. The topic 
of the issue is, ‘“Roosevelt’s National Defense Pro- 
gram.”” After a statement of the problem the Pres- 
ident’s call for an enlarged defense program is given. 
The policy and status of the navy and army are 
described and the various defense measures before 
Congress are stated. In conclusion, a distinguished 
group of citizens discuss, pro and con, the question, 
“Should Congress Approve the New National De- 
fense Program?” Most of this discussion consists of 
excerpts from testimony given before the House and 
Senate committees on militaty affairs. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Both the February and March issues of The Journal 
of Educational Sociology are of interest to teachers of 
the social studies. Under the title “The Challenge of 
Youth,”” the February number studies the American 
youth problem which was created by the depression. 
Dr. Harvey W. Zorbaugh, editor of this issue, defines 
its purpose as that of clarifying the basic problem of 
youth in a democracy and the relation of education, 
and other agencies as codperating instruments for the 
solution of the problem. The seriousness of the prob- 
lem is increased by the fact that before long the youth 
of today will be entrusted with the conduct of affairs. 
How well prepared will youth be if it is out of school, 
out of work, and the plaything of the ruinous psy- 
chological stresses set up by feelings of futility and 
frustration? Years of that kind of conditioning of 
citizens will destroy their faith in the future and 
make them anything but codperating, forward-look- 
ing, reliable, social-minded people. 

The March issue is devoted largely to the subject 
of ‘Education for Wise Consumption.” The titles 
of the articles reveal the scope: “Why Consumer Edu- 
cation? Consumer Education through the Curriculum; 
Consumer Education in Rural Areas; Consumer Co- 
operation in America; Some Sources of Instructional 
Materials in Education for Wise Consumption.” 
Adult forum groups, colleges, and senior and junior 
high schools have been introducing courses in con- 
sumer education. It was largely to aid such groups 
that this issue of The Journal was prepared, 
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UNcLE SAM'S HOUSING WORRIES 


As a sort of object lesson for Mr. Coyle’s analysis 
of the budget-making methods of the nation is the 
article on “Uncle Sam’s Housing Worries’ which 
Nathan Straus, the Federal Housing Administrator, 
contributed to the March number of Current History. 
Mr. Straus makes clear what major difficulties face 
those who strive to rid the nation of bad housing: 
the high cost of good homes in comparison with the 
income level of most families; the difficulties of fi- 
nancing home purchasing; the labor problem in home 
building; and taxes. He contrasts our idea of housing 
as purely a private venture with the European idea 
of housing for the poorer people as a public utility. 
and his comparison is to the advantage of the Euro- 
pean point of view. Mr. Straus includes an account 
of housing programs, both public and private, for 
this country. 

In this connection, both teachers and students will 
find much of interest in the pictorial magazine, She/- 
ter, which is published by Shelter Research, Inc. (34 
Hubert Street, New York City). It is a comparatively 
new venture which aims to present the latest develop- 
ments and trends in housing in order to help the home 
dweller, the planner, the builder, the architect, and 
the community at large. Junior high school pupils 
as well as senior high school pupils will find it useful. 


“JOURNAL OF DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION” 


“The American Library Association, Chicago, an- 
nounces the publication of a quarterly Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction.” 

The significance of this brief announcement is not 
apparent and, were it not amplified, would fail to 
reveal a forecast of the library of the future. The new 
Journal presents a glimpse of a library which will 
have at its reader’s disposal the resources of the great 
libraries of the world—the rare and inaccessible 
books, manusc ripts, and newspapers heretofore avail- 
able alone to those few who could journey to distant 
museum or library. 

Today the preservation of civilization’s records are 
more certain because of the achievements of micro- 
photography and related techniques in reproducing 
written and pictorial documents at low cost. The earli- 
est printed books, unique manuscripts and folios, the 
crumbling files of newspapers great and small, and 
other priceless historical records, are now being re- 
corded. Current issues of at least thirty American 
newspapers are already available to libraries in micro- 
film editions, which take less than one-tenth the space 
required for bound volumes. Research manuscripts are 
reproduced for use of other scholars for a few cents 
a page. 


The Journal of Documentary Reproduction will 


keep librarians, archivists, scientists, and others 
abreast of ever-changing developments in the repro- 
duction of documents. Its publication marks another 
forward step in the movement which the American 
Library Association has aggressively championed for 
the past several years. 

The Journal, published by the American Library 
Association, is edited by its Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Materials, with Ver- 
non D. Tate, chief of the Division of Photographic 
Reproduction of the National Archives at Washing- 
ton as managing editor. The editorial board includes 
Mr. Rush as chairman; Mr. Fussler; Robert C. Bink- 
ley, professor of history, Columbia University; Keyes 
D. Metcalf, director, Harvard University Libraries; 
George A. Schwegmann, Jr., director, Union Cata- 
logue, Library of Congress; and Paul Vanderbilt, li- 
brarian, Pennsylvania Museum of Art. Subs« ription 
is $3 a year. 

MEETINGS 

SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK. March 30-April 2 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania held its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting, an educational conference that regularly 
draws thousands of teachers from Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states. As in other years, the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association held its annual sessions jointly 
with the meetings at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Scarcely any phase of education esc aped discussion 
at the many departmental conferences. Among those 
who took leading parts in the general sessions were 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet who spoke on "A 
New Opportunity for American Educators,” Profes- 
sor William H. Kilpatrick who spoke on “A New 
Secondary School to Meet the New Demands,” Nor- 
man Thomas who spoke on ‘Some Cultural Lags in 
the Educational Process,” and Dr. Frank P. Graves 
who spoke on “A Quarter Century of Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SOCIAI 
STUDIES OF THE Ciry OF New York. The Associa- 
tion held its annual luncheon at the Hotel New 
Yorker on April 30. The morning session preceding 
the luncheon consisted of a series of symposiums on 
“The Social Studies in a Changing World” and 
“America Faces the Future.” Those who led in the 
discussions were Professor Roy W. Hatch of Mont- 
clair Teachers College, Miss Alice Gibbons of 
Rochester, Professor Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University, Dr. Clarence Updegraff of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Mr. James Oneal of 
the American Labor Party, and Mr. William Brow 
der of the Communist Party. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. The Fifth Conference on 
Business Education will be held at the University of 
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Chicago on June 30 and July 1, under the auspices 
of the School of Business. The subject of the con- 
ference will be “Business as a Social Institution.” 

On June 30, the morning and afternoon sessions 
will take up the topic, “Interpretations of Business 
as a Social Institution.” Among those who will speak 
will be Grand President George M. Harrison of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Professors William 
F. Ogburn and Raleigh W. Stone of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Paul H. Nystrom of Col- 
umbia University. 

The morning session of July 1 will present a pro- 
gram for teachers on the subject, “‘Educational Pro- 
gram and Procedures,” while the afternoon session, 
on the same topic, will be for students. Among those 
who will take part are Superintendent Edison E. 
Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas, and Professor Floyd 
W. Reeves and President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCES. On July 5 and 6, at Stanford University, 
California, there will be a Conference on ‘‘Early 
Childhood Education”’ to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the kindergarten. Among 
the speakers will be Winifred Bain, New College, 
Columbia University; Julia L. Hahn, supervising 
principal, Washington, D.C.; William H. Kilpatrick, 
Columbia University; and Lois Meek, professor of 
education, Columbia University. The conference will 
stress growth and sociai direction and is 
planned for parents, health workers, nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary teachers, social workers, and 
school supervisors and administrators. 

Immediately following this conference, the Stan- 
ford Education C onference will be held on July 6-10. 
Its theme will be ‘Social Education.”” Among the 
leaders in American education who will take part in 
the program are William H. Kilpatrick; Lewis Mum- 
ford, author and lecturer; William Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University. 

WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE. “What Part Can 
a Citizen of the United States Play in the World Situ- 
ation?’’ is the crucial question which will bring men 
and women from many states to the Summer Institute 
for Social Progress at Wellesley, Mass. July 9 to 23 
is the two wecks vacation period chosen for the con- 
ference, which will be held on the beautiful country 
campus of Wellesley College on Lake Waban. The 

rates are moderate. Superintendents, principals and 
teachers will be particularly welcome. 

An outstanding program has been planned to en- 
able typical people from every imaginable vocation to 
study ways and means of helping to achieve democ- 
racy and to keep America out of war. 

Under the leadership of Dr. John Stewart Burgess, 
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chairman of the faculty, who has done important 
work in both Japan and China, a strong emphasis will 
be placed on the fact that in all phases of human 
life ‘“‘“means determine ends.” 

Those interested in attending may obtain the com- 
plete program of work and recreation from Miss 
Grace L. Osgood, 14 W. Elm Avenue, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 

THE NATIONAL CouNncit For THE SOCIAL 
StupiEs. On November 25 and 26, 1938, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the National Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its annual convention. The 
Board of Directors of the Western Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social Studies, acting as the tempo- 
rary local committee on arrangements, have decided 
to recommend the Hotel William Penn as the meet- 
ing place for the convention. This is one of the largest 
hotels east of the Mississippi River and has recently 
been redecorated at a cost of about half a million 
dollars. 

The entire seventeenth floor of the hotel will be 
reserved for the convention, and facilities for holding 
the annual dinner and all luncheons, as well as for 
the various program meetings, are amply sufficient. 
Room reservations will be available at either the 
Hotel William Penn or the Hotel Fort Pitt at satis- 
factory rates. 

The Western Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies hopes that every member of the National 
Council, and all others who are interested, will set 
aside the dates mentioned above for their attendance 
at this convention. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION ON STUDENT GOVERN- 
MENT. Plans are well under way for the eighth annual 
convention of student-government officers and their 
faculty advisers which is held in New York City, 
June 28-29-30, in connection with the summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. This con- 
vention is sponsored jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Student Officers and the National Conference 
on Student Participation both of which are affiliated 
groups of the National Education Association. 

The program is being arranged by Fred Besancon, 
president of the National Association of Student Ofh- 
cers, Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan; Adeline 
M. Smith, president of the National Conference, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illi- 
nois; Joseph C. Driscoll, president of the Association 
of Civic Teachers of the City of New York, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Dris- 
coll is the chairman in charge of local arrangements. 

Further information on the convention may be 
secured by writing to the National Association of 
Student Officers, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois; or Joseph C. Driscoll, 911 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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THe Story BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The National Broadcasting Company, in codpera- 
tion with historians from the American Historical 
Association, presented over the Blue Network this 
spring, on Friday evenings, a commentary on cur- 
rent affairs. These talks, ‘“The Story Behind the Head- 
lines,” have now been published by the Columbia 
University Press of New York City. The whole series 
of ten broadcasts may be secured for one dollar, the 
reprints including the talks and bibliographical ma- 
terial. 

THE ROMANCE OF LOUISIANA 


The Romance of Louisiana is a two-reel, 35 mm., 
sound film showing the purchase of Louisiana. It is 
a Warner Brothers production which at present is be- 
ing distributed to the theaters by the Vitagraph Ex- 
change. For schools, the rental fee probably will be 


five dollars or a little more. The film vivifies a famous 
event. 


TsAR TO LENIN 


History is revitalized in the film, “Tsar to Lenin.” 
The editing was done by Max Eastman and the ac- 
companying narration is written and spoken by him. 
The period covered in Russian history is from 1912- 
1922. The film is not staged, but made from authentic 
shots of actual events and personalities. Among the 
characters depicted are the Tsar, the Kaiser, Kerensky, 
Lenin, Trotsky, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, W ood- 
row Wilson and many others. Herman Axelbank 
spent thirteen years collecting shots of all possible 
incidents from all sources. The running time of the 
film is 70 minutes; the size is 16 mm. It may be 
rented from the International Film Bureau, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The Colonial Period of American History. The Settle- 
ments, III. By Charles M. Andrews. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 354. 
$4.00. 

The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William 
E. Dodd. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937. Pp. vii, 312. $3.75. 

Western Lands and the American Revolution. By 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1937. (The Univer- 
sity of Virginia Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences. Institute Monograph No. 25.) 
Pp. xv, 413. $4.00. 

The West in American History. By Dan Elbert Clark. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1937. Pp. vii, 682. $3.50. 


These books, all four of them interesting and 
valuable, may here be considered as bound together 
by the thread of American beginnings. The volumes 
of Professor Andrews and Professor Dodd have to 
do with seventeenth century seaboard; that of Pro- 
fessor Abernethy, the range of which is the later 
half of the eighteenth century, tells of the struggles 
of the old colonies over the trans-Allegheny region 
and of the strife over this same matter that character- 
ized the independent states and their Congress; Pro- 
fessor Clark's textbook is designed to show the ex- 
pansion of the early United States into the new com- 
munities of the West, which generation after genera- 
tion, passed from a colonial status into that of state- 
hood. 


Professor Andrews, in 


his second volume (re 


viewed in THE SociAL Stupies, May, 1937) rounded 
out the story of New England and, turning to the 
proprietary governments, completed accounts of Bar- 
badoes and Maryland respectively. This third volume 
he begins with a prefatory note wherein are defined, 
according to the author’s canons, the characteristics 
of the second period of England's colonization, that 
which began with England's capture of Jamaica in 
1655. This period bears ‘a gloss of modernity,” 
which is expressed ‘in the moods of the people, in 
the changing attitude toward religious beliefs and 
practices and in a more pronounced and matter of 
fact approach to the phenomena of existence.” With 
the departure of the heroic age of Puritanism and 
with a new interest in material prosperity this, the 
second period, was, in Professor Andrews’ view, 
“preparing the cues for the future,” as the first period 
in colonization “took its cues from the past.” 

Except for one chapter the volume deals with the 
colonies of the North American continent—with the 
conquest of New Netherlands and with the English 
beginnings of New York and the Jerseys, the Caro- 
lina region and Pennsylvania. The exception is found 
in the first chapter, which treats of Cromwell's 

“Western Design” and the conquest of Jamaica, and 
comes to a close with the Spanish recognition of the 
loss of that island. 

At the end of the volume a couple of pages explain 
the author's deliberate limitation of his field of ob- 
servation to the period from the founding of James- 
town to the overthrow of the proprietary government. 
For the promised fourth volume Professor Andrews 
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has planned the account of the final settlement of 
Nova Scotia, the founding of Georgia, the bringing 
of peace and order to the Bahamas, the attempt to 
populate and administer the Floridas, and the oc- 
cupation of additional islands in the Caribbean, to- 
gether with the endeavor of England to regiment her 
colonies and to bring them all within the bounds 
of a centralized control. Added to this it will surely 
be his task to carry through the eighteenth century 
the history of all the growing communities of people 
whose beginnings he has described. Particularly will 
this be necessary as to Virginia, which has been left 
far behind chronologically, with the definite establish- 
ment or royal government in place of that of the 
London Company. 

Professor Dodd’s book—the first volume of four 
that are planned—affords an interesting opportunity 
for comparison, both as to scope and as to point of 
view, with the volume of Professor Andrews. Pro- 
fessor Andrews has written an analysis of the whole 
British colonial empire in America. Professor Dodd 
proposes to write about a limited region, which later 
became part of the Old South. More important than 
the geographical differentiation, however, is that 
which marks the methods of treatment. Professor 
Andrews considers colonial history “from the Eng- 
lish end,”’ while Professor Dodd describes the South- 
ern colonies in the light of an introduction to a later 
era. Professor Dodd’s method of approach incurs the 
danger of falling into what Professor Andrews, in 
one of his earlier volumes described as ‘‘preconcep- 
tions based on later events.’ This phrase comes into 
one’s mind as one reads Professor Dodd's story of 
the Chesapeake and the Carolina regions, and pond- 
ers upon his use of the word “democracy” as applied 
to the seventeenth century. 

For Professor Abernethy’s book, the time-setting 
changes from the seventeenth to the last half of the 
eighteenth century. It is still the British colonies 
which, as narrated in the early chapters, begin the 
quarrelling about the American West. As the work 
progresses, the United States form a union in inde- 
pendence and quarrel over future colonies. Through- 
out are manifest the activities of the speculators in 
land. If Professor Abernethy had failed to mention 
in his preface Clarence W. Alvord’s The Mississippi 
Valley in British Politics, that notable work of twenty- 
one years ago would soon have come into the reader's 
mind. The difference between Professor Abernethy’'s 
book and that of Alvord is first of all chronological, 
in that the present volume runs through the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, the passage 
of the Northwest Ordinance and the Spanish con- 
spiracy, whereas Dr. Alvord stopped with the out- 
break of the American Revolution. Furthermore, 
while Professor Abernethy does not neglect the Eng- 
lish or indeed the European background, it is the 


American scene of which he writes, and in the Ameri- 
can scene the principal actor is Virginia. To this work 
Professor Abernethy brings the experience which he 
acquired in writing his book on North Carolina and 
the West, entitled From Frontier to Plantation in 
Tennessee. The present volume, however, does not 
follow this model. It does not lead up merely to Ken- 
tucky, but has a wider scope. The volume is over- 
weighted with footnotes. There is an extensive bibli- 
ography; yet the latter reveals curious omissions. No 
one could impugn the extensiveness and thoroughness 
of Professor Abernethy’s research; but the reviewer 
cannot avoid a feeling that the element of land specu- 
lation, which forms the central theme of the volume, 
is somewhat overworked, to the ignoring or minimiz- 
ing of related factors equally essential in determining 
a correct perspective. Professor Abernethy’s handling 
of Indian affairs, for example, seems to be not nearly 
so good as that of the plottings and counterplottings 
of those interested in lands. The work deserves the 
careful consideration which it will surely receive from 
all who are interested in its subject matter. It is 
rather a monograph for other specialists than a work 
for the general reader. Many a graduate student will 
absorb its contents, but it can hardly be recommended 
as reading for the student in secondary schools. 

In The West in American History Professor Dan 
E. Clark of the University of Oregon has added to 
the existing textbooks on the expansion of the United 
States another that is solid, readable and well ar- 
ranged. It is divided into three main parts. In the 
first there is a fuller treatment than has usually been 
given to the penetration by Spain, France and Eng- 
land respectively of the North American continent 
and particularly the interior. Of course, the treat- 
ment soon shifts to the center of English influence, 
but the early years of French and Spanish colonization 
are well presented as is the crossing of the mountains 
and the English and American domination of the Mis- 
sissippi region. The second part treats of the frontier 
of the middle West, and the third of the frontier of 
the far West. Throughout the whole book runs a 
serviceable group of maps. 

St. GEorRGE L. SIOUSSAT 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Saga of American Society: A Record of Social 
Aspiration, 1607-1937. By Dixon Wecter. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937. Pp. xitt, 
504. Illustrated. $4.00. 

This might have been a more significant volume 
if Mr. Wecter had not accepted a limited definition 
of social aspiration. It is, however, a fascinating story, 
told by a skillful literary craftsman, of the prolonged 
and only partially successful process of “assimilating 
plutocracy to aristocracy” in America. Many of the 
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chapters are mirth provoking. The author does not 
hesitate to present “riches wriggling in the grasp of 
inexperience,’ or to repeat malicious gossip concern- 
ing the activities of the leisure class, but he has not 
forgotten the self-justifications of society, unimpres- 
sive though they may be. In his pages the reader may 
follow the rise of the colonial aristocrats to power 
and prestige and their retreat before the plutocracy 
of land speculators, shipping magnates, bankers and 
factory owners. There are recorded the colorful ex- 
ploits of those representatives of new wealth who 
established the canons of “good form,’’ created the 
fashionable resorts at Newport, Saratoga and White 
Sulphur Springs, supported the exclusive social clubs 
of New York and Philadelphia, arranged marital al- 
liances for their children with impecunious Europeans 
of noble descent, supplied perennially interesting 
copy for editors of the ‘‘society page,’ and engaged 
in the various forms of conspicuous consumption 
which in recent generations have appealed to aspi- 
rants for social distinction. In these hectic and mean- 
ingless activities American society revealed how un- 
certain was its position. Its more bizarre antics 
generally have been condoned by a romantic democ- 
racy. Fortunately, there has ever been a_ small 
minority in the ranks of the leisure class, conscious 
of social responsibilities and willing to use wealth 
to meet pressing human needs. Against a background 
of “conspicuous waste” must be set clinics and li- 
braries, colleges and hospitals, art galleries and music 
halls. There is an abundance of illustrative material 
in Mr. Wecter’s entertaining commentary for stu- 
dents and teachers of the social studies. 

JOHN A. Krout 
Columbia University 

New York City 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Per- 
kins. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 480. $3.50. 

A thorough study of the Monroe Doctrine with 
all its implications and interpretations will embrace 
a large sector of American diplomacy. In this, his 
third volume on the subject, Professor Perkins carries 
down to 1907 his examination of the great Doctrine 
in our history. His method is to show how the Doc- 
trine has developed as it was invoked on various 
occasions. Thus the conceptions of journalists and 
publicists, as well as of diplomats, are considered, and 
public opinion is carefully weighed. Some interesting 
conclusions are the result. 

The “‘no-transfer and non-colonization’’ principle 
is treated for the period 1867 to 1895. No major 
incidents occurred but diplomats asserted our interest 
in small territories, principally Caribbean, which were 
coveted by European powers. In the same period the 


“Canal question’”’ was raised and the conception of 
American policy was influenced by Monroe-ism to 
a considerable degree. In 1895, however, the Doc- 
trine was invoked in a major question, the Vene- 
zuelan boundary dispute. The author does not attempt 
to go thoroughly into the origins of the dispute, nor 
to discuss the resulting arbitration. He does present 
an interesting account of how the United States was 
led to champion Venezuela, and how public opinion 
was whipped up by such nationalists as Theodore 
Roosevelt and H. C. Lodge. Of special interest is 
the story of an American ex-diplomat, William L. 
Scruggs, who become the agent of Venezucla, lobbied 
and propagandized successfully, and eventually ob- 
tained Congressional support. The Olney doctrine is 
not spared the condemnation it has so often received, 
but the author is realistic and observes that some bene- 
fits were derived from Cleveland’s belligerent asser- 
tion of American interest. An examination of the 
contemporary press reveals a changing temper in 
American public opinion, to which the new diplo- 
matic tack was not unwelcome. This was even more 
apparent under McKinley, who was less aggressive 
than the country. He did not rely upon the Doctrine 
to support his imperialist policies. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a student of diplomatic 
history, as well as a shrewd judge of political senti- 
ment, and the “Roosevelt Corollary’’ was no rash 
assumption of power, but a generalization of doubt- 
ful wisdom. In connection with the Venezuelan 
blockade of 1902 Professor Perkins makes a revela- 
tion. He successfully exposes as a ‘‘legend’’—"al- 
most the best known legend in American diplomatic 
history” —the claim of Roosevelt that he sent an 
ultimatum which induced the Kaiser to accept arbi- 
tration of the German claims. This tale of ‘“‘shirt 
sleeve diplomacy’’ at German expense thrived in T. 
R’s imagination and became full blown in 1916, dur- 
ing the World War. Historians and biographers have 
been deceived because Roosevelt with professional 
skill brought forth corroborative testimony; but Pro- 
fessor Perkins has destroyed the fiction in what may 
well be called a model of historical criticism. 

Commentaries on the Monroe Doctrine, and of- 
ficial glosses of its meaning, have multiplied, but the 
work of Professor Perkins will long stand as the 
leading historical treatment. His breadth of view, his 
sanity and impartiality in re-assessing long cherished 
opinions, and his easy style commend him to the 
general reader. His next volume will be awaited with 
interest. It will describe the ‘‘decline’’——-for he be- 
lieves that 1907 marked the apogee—of the Doc- 
trine, if its course is not converted into a parabola. 

MILTON W. HAMILTON 
Albright College 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
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THE HEADLINE BOOKS 
of the Foreign Policy Association 
NOW READY: 

War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? 

Clash in the Pacific 

Cooperatives 

Changing Governments in Europe 

and 13 other titles More 
List Price, $.25 


coming: 


New York Boston 





Bridging 


between research and an informal, 
intelligent public opinion 


the Gap 


Clear-cut, accurate, unbiased interpretations of fundamental research in 
national and international problems 


In Two Vitally Significant Series of Pamphlets 


Discount for Quantity Orders 
Write for descriptive circular and complete list 
Now distributed to schools by 


Silver Burdett Company 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
of the Public Affairs Committee 
NOW READY: 
Farmers Without Land 
Why Women Work 
How We Spend Our Money 
Security or the Dole? 
and 14 titles 
List Price, $.10 


other More coming 


Chicago San Francisco 








A Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Philip Klein and 
Collaborators. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xxvi, 958. $4.75. 

Pittsburgh, The Story of A City. By Leland D. Bald- 
win. The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1937 
Pp. 387. $3.50. 

It is commonly admitted that the growth of cities 
in the United States, within recent decades, has been 
one of the most important of social changes in the 
nation. The new culture of cities in reality provides 
a new habitat, a new mode of existence, a new civili- 
zation. However, the concept of the dominant city 
or cities which was developed by Gras and McKenzie 
is less obvious, but perhaps more subtly and indi- 
rectly operative than a decade ago. At any rate, the 
total picture of American life has changed. But the 
dominant patterns of American thought are not yet 
metropolitan, and are derived from regions, states, 
villages and farms. Without apparently seeking to 
demonstrate this thesis, Mr. Baldwin's story of Pitts- 
burgh shows a great industrial city growing up with- 
out very definite urban attitudes. True, he finds a 
great deal of urban optimism of a business sort and 
he lays stress upon the loyalty of Pittsburgh to the 
nation and its dependence upon it. He himself is 
inclined to take a resplendent view of the future of 
the city because it is grounded in technology and the 





new modes of wealth creation. To him Pittsburgh 
“now stands enthralled upon the threshold of a great 
adventure-viewing through the doorway to the future 
an intellectual and material empire such as few other 
cities have the faith or the opportunity to behold.” 
But his most obvious interest is historical and more 
particularly the history of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century city. It is replete with struggle and 
triumph and with attention duly given to cultural 
achievement. Illustrating this he includes not only 
a history of universities and art in the city, but also 
of Stephen Collins Foster. This writer of homely 
song was a product not of the farm but of the city. 
The fact that he touched the heart of the nation is 
proof, in the writer’s view, that the city of steel is 
not cut off from the older humane American culture. 
His account reflects much of what Pittsburgh thinks 
of itself. 

Mr. Klein’s survey gives much of the outsider’s 
view, and, while not ignoring history and economics 
or politics, is a study of Pittsburgh as a ne to live 
in. Its basic assumption is that the industrial pro- 
ducing organization is primary and the human com- 
munity is secondary. Pittsburgh’s industry is national 
and rises not out of the community, but creates it. 
One of the most striking things about Pittsburgh, 
at least to those not familiar with the topography 
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of Allegheny county, is the fact that, “Everything that 
has made this area ideal for the building up of our 
steel civilization is balanced by factors that make it 
unfit for urban living,” (p. 215). One of the notori- 
ously bad spots is Lorimer Street (Skunk Hollow). 
The present study quotes from a survey of 1914 
which declared that with respect to the shacks on 
Ewing Street, ‘‘no visitor can tell, without inquiry, 
whether they are for cows, horses, or human beings.” 
There was a fantastic and general dilapidation of 
houses unpainted and falling down, without sanitary 
toilets and with the perspective blurred by rubbish, 
tin cans and other refuse. The collaborators of this 
social study of Pittsburgh are puzzled as to which 
most deserve condemnation, the conditions or the 
apathy with regard to them. But spurred on by Secre- 
tary H. L. Ickes and the Housing Association of 
Greater Pittsburgh a long range program of slum 
elimination has been undertaken. 

This reference to housing indicates the scope of 
this social study. The economic conditions are but 
preliminary to the study of social work, why it is 
needed, what it costs, what it has accomplished, and 
how it can be made more effective. But the report 
has a wider utility, for the various chapters, such as 
those on racial and ethnic concentration, problems of 
relief, social case work, public health administration, 
leisure time, are oriented with reference to the gen- 
eral aspects of urban life in the United States. The 
chapter on social work for children is especially com- 
plete and illustrates current practices in foster homes, 
education, and guidance. The report notes that, “One 
of the principal difficulties in this field has been the 
absence of true leadership for the planning of a 
comprehensive children’s program. . . . Theoretically, 
the leadership in child care, aside from that which 
naturally belongs to the public school system, would 
be in the traditional child placement or children’s 
aid organization. . . . | But| the development of 
agencies in this field in Allegheny county has been 
anything but codperative (p. 735). 

The social aspects of leisure which are here de- 
scribed are not unique to Pittsburgh, for the report 
shows that leisure is beset by three main problems. 
The first is that of possible excess in those forms of 
leisure which are associated with drinking, gambling, 
sex, and idleness; the second is that of commercial 
exploitation which often converts leisure activities 
into vice, indulgence and association with criminal 
groups; and third is poverty, economic and cultural. 
How to develop provision for leisure under divergent 
conditions of congestion, inadequate financial re- 
sources, social disunity, and social prejudice which 
tend to associate idleness with leisure and ungodliness 
is one of the most challenging problems of urban 
living. 

This thorough study of Pittsburgh is one indica- 


tion of the civic interest of the city and of the Buhl 
Foundation which contributed $85,000 to making 
this report possible. What will Pittsburgh do with 
it? In that question lies the significance of this report 
for social science teachers who are not specialists in 
social work, Will the demand for planning and co- 
ordination in social work, one of the longest chapters 
in this volume, lead to more fundamental forms of 
civic and social planning? Will it correct the tendency 
to make industry paramount and the human com- 
munity secondary? This report offers the hope that 
the press of the city, its schools, churches and busi- 
ness organizations will so codperate that in the next 
quarter century strides will be made toward a better 
life. 

Guy V. PRICE 
Teachers College 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Theory of the Democratic State. By Marie Collins 
Swabey. Cambridge: Harvard University Press 
1937. Pp. 229. $2.50. 

The author of this particular analysis of the demo- 
cratic state sets forth the purpose of her volume in 
the introduction: ‘The present work . . . is an effort 
to think through perhaps the chief principles of 
democracy. As such its concern is with the intentional 
analysis of republican ideas rather than with the 
actual workings of governments. It seeks, moreover, 
to show that, although the facts with which they 
deal are different, the logic of democracy and science 
are similar.” 

There can be little doubt in the mind of the reader 
that a certain predisposition in favor of the “‘scientt- 
fic method” has achieved the upper hand in this 
volume. It is only fair to note, however, that the 
scientific method here employed is tinged with a 
philosophic flavor. The author is an associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy in New York University, and, 
as the quotation from her introduction indicates, the 
attempt is made to focus the pure light of reason 
upon the muddied garments of republicanism. The 
result is an engaging, if not too closely reasoned 
treatise from the point of view of the philosopher. 
The political scientist, we feel, may find the “light” 
more confusing than useful. 

In her first chapter on ‘Quantitative Measure- 
ment’’ the author states her distinction between 
democracy and other political and social systems, 
a distinction to which she adheres fairly closely 
throughout the work. Democracy, she holds, has to 
do with quantitative measurement, in line with the 
scientific ideal. The distinguishing feature of other 
systems, she seems to feel, is that they take note 
of qualitative considerations, as well as, or even 
in place of, the mere counting of noses. After a 
necessarily brief examination of the outstanding com- 
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parisons, Professor Swabey concludes with what 
seems to be a brief for an “‘enlightened’’ democracy, 
using as the criterion for enlightenment the use of 
a sort of scientific surgery upon the cumbersome ap- 
paratus of the republican state. Of late, numerous 
attempts have been made to fulfill in other ways 
the patent need of such theoretical surgery. Professor 
Swabey, we feel, is no less successful than the major- 
ity of others. We should suggest only that the need 
for enlightenment, which the author so plainly feels 
can be filled by the insertion of the scientific method 
into theorizing about democracy, leaves her in the 
rather hazardous position either of abandoning her 
original quantitative-qualitative distinction, or of re- 
linquishing her entire argument for the insertion of 
qualitative considerations into any sort of democratic 
theorizing. In short, the efforts of her own analysis 
seem fruitless so long as we accept her premises; 
as we are inclined to do. 

In the course of her work, the author includes 
some very good chapters on such timely subjects as 
“Dictatorships and Masterplans,”’ ‘Justice as a Demo- 
cratic Postulate,”’ “Numerical and Proportional Jus- 
tice,” ‘The Influence of the Machine,”’ and “Is De- 
mocracy Socialism?” She dissects and analyses 
rather ably such troublesome concepts as that of 
private property in a democracy, and the inevitable 
circumscription of individual liberty which attends 
a machine age. 

As a whole, the nature of this work requires 
criticism as a philosophic analysis, rather than a re- 
port on its value as an essay in political science. In 
any event, however, though this volume provides 
most interesting reading for the layman, we do not 
feel that either the political scientist or the philoso- 
pher will find it conclusive. Possibly this is the fate 
of theorizing on democratic idiosyncrasies, despite 
our best efforts. 

RICHARD A. HUMPHREY 
St. Paul’s School 
Garden City, New York 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: A Guide to 
the Material published in 1936 on Anthro- 
pology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, 
Geography, Government, History, International 
Relations, Law, Language, and Literature. By a 
Number of Scholars. Edited by Lewis Hanke. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1937. Pp. xv, 515. $4.00. 

This volume, the second of an annual series, ‘aims 
to record with critical and informative notes on sig- 
nificant items, the important publications of 1936 
in the various humanistic fields.’”” The work so well 
begun in the Handbook for 1935 has been main- 
tained and improved upon. The number of contrib 
uting editors has increased from sixteen to twenty- 

















Ready July 1 
Greenan and Gathany’s 


Units in World History 


Revised Edition 


THE MATERIALS of world history organized into 
19 understandable units, so as to leave with the 
pupil a permanent appreciation of how present-day 
institutions developed out of the past. About one 
hundred pages have been added in the revised edi- 
tion most of which are devoted to an expanded 
treatment of modern history. New illustrations and 


many new maps have been introduced. 
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A new, revised edition of 


Smith’s 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 


$1.68 


Topay’s economic problems brought to high school 
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five, and among them are some of the foremost 
scholars in the subjects treated. New sections are in- 
cluded on art, education, folklore, international rela- 
tions, and on the archzology, ethnology and physical 
anthropology of South America. It is planned to add 
another section on music. The special articles and 
notes, which concern archives, libraries and bibliog- 
raphy, are more extensive, covering pages 372-493. 
Important 1935 items omitted from the first Hand- 
book are included in addenda sections, and there is 
a list of errata that occurred in that volume. Some 
1936 items have been omitted from the present 
volume because the books were not received in 
United States libraries in time. The arrangement is 
that of the first Handbook; chapters are devoted to 
the different subjects treated, and they are arranged 
in alphabetical order. Within the chapters the organi- 
zation is determined by the nature of the material; 
hence there is no uniform system. Generally, how- 
ever, an alphabetical order is followed. The notes 
accompanying the titles are adequate. The index is 
limited to author entries. All students engaged in 
the fields covered by this work will find it a valuable 
guide. 

HENRY PUTNEY BEERS 
The National Archives 

Washington, D.C. 


A Dictionary of British History. Edited by J. A. 
Brendon. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1937. Pp. vii, 603. $5.00. 

This dictionary is a useful historical handbook of 
important aspects of British and Colonial history. 
Between its covers, alphabetically arranged, are 
thousands of short articles which cover the range of 
the history of Great Britain. Not only can one find 
the expected important topics, but also articles on 
lesser known but interesting subjects, such as Wil- 
liam Bligh, Christmas Island, The Khalsa, The Pot- 
wallopers, and many others, are included. The work 
is well edited and the articles are concise and clearly 
written. It should prove to be an excellent reference 
book for libraries and for use in schools. 


Dictators and Democracies. By Calvin B. Hoover. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
Pp. ix, 110. $1.50. 

Mr. Hoover presents, in Dictators and Democ- 
racies, five interesting essays on the totalitarian 
state systems. Of these, three have been separately 
published before. The first is an attempt—like so 
many others in recent years—to discover a natural 
history of dictatorship, to find out why and how they 
arise and develop. The others discuss the soviet terror 
as a social institution, the growth of economic totali- 
tarianism from political dictatorship, the relation 
between dictatorship and property, and the possi- 


bilities of preventing the expansion of totalitarian- 
ism. 

Recent events have served to illustrate abundantly 
the main prediction and comment—and it is by no 
means a novel one—proffered by Mr. Hoover in 
discussing the prevention of totalitarian government. 
The future of democracy in Europe, he believes, lies 
in the hands of Great Britain, and depends upon her 
stiff resistance to the sword-rattling bluff and bluster 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Since French foreign policy 
follows British, it is in Britain’s power alone to pre- 
vent the spread of dictatorships, by presenting an 
unyielding front to Italy and Germany—even to the 
extent of war. Such a decision on Britain’s part, Mr. 
Hoover writes, must come within a very short time; 
otherwise the world will witness a German Drang 
nach Osten, the cession of colonial possessions to 
Germany, and a consequent spread of fascism. 

Such seems to be the fate overtaking Europe, now 
that Britain has decided to seek terms with the dic- 
tators. As usual, France has done likewise, by vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The Balkan Entente 
has recognized Caesar's new empire and has an- 
nounced its intentions of dealing with General 
Franco's Spain. Austria begins to feel the noose of 
nazi pressure, both externally and internally; in 
Czechoslovakia the Germans become more vocifer- 
ous. In short, with Britain on the Italo-German side 
of the scale, the balance tips towards the dictators. 

Mr. Hoover realizes that British resistance would 
almost certainly mean war, in which England would 
be allied with France and perhaps Russia against 
Germany and Italy, while the United States would 
enforce Japanese neutrality. “A general war,” he ad- 
mits, ‘even if fought to preserve the remaining 
democratic and parliamentary countries against fas- 
cist aggression, would shake with unprecented vio- 
lence the already weakened foundations of capitalistic 
civilization. Nevertheless, whatever the risks of non- 
totalitarian states of opposition to Hitler and Mus- 
solini, such a policy affords well-nigh the only pros- 
pect for the survival of parliamentary government 
on the continent of Europe.” 

WILLIAM DIAMOND 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


They Shall Not Want. By Maxine Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. 404. $2.50. 
This is a book of thoughtful criticism and carefully 
planned recommendations. Although the subject 1s 
technical, the volume is interesting reading. The 
author—a newspaper woman—has written a book, 
vivid in style and simple to understand. 
Maxine Davis first describes the relief problem 
in the United States, emphasizing the fact that even 
during more prosperous periods, unemployment is 
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still prevalent. Next, she takes Chicago as an ex- 
ample of the development of the present American 
relief system, focusing her attention primarily on the 
measures used to combat unemployment. Miss Davis 
points out that these measures are organized under 
social service and on a temporary basis because un- 
employment is considered an emergency. For com- 
parison she then surveys the relief problem in Eng- 
land and in Sweden. In both these countries there is 
provision made for the unemployed at all times. The 
machinery to handle the situation works automatically 
and is not left to social service. Consequently, it is 
more efficient and the recipients are less humiliated. 
Miss Davis concludes that it is time for the United 
States to face its relief problem squarely, and to learn 
how to deal with it from other countries such as 
England and Sweden. This applies particularly to 
their handling of the unemployment situation. But 
the United States should improve on their methods. 
The foundation of her suggested program has al- 
ready been laid, the next step is to develop it further. 


ETHEL S. BEER 
New York City 


Social Learning: For Y outh In The Secondary School. 
By D. V. Smith. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1937. Pp. 292, $1.60. 


The author, in this volume, includes the princ iples, 
practices, and ideals which are labeled progressive 
education. Educators, like all mortals, tend to denote 
that which is not new, but old with new catch-phrases 
and labels. The new phrase is now “‘social learning.” 
One can agree with the author that the new ideal 
should be the establishment of the child-centered 
school and child-centered curriculum. The new peda- 
gogy that he proposes is not new, but old. What 
teacher does not try to adapt the curriculum to fit 
the individual child? 

The volume is arranged in terms of Gestalt psy- 
chology. This psychology proposes that elements of 
learning be interrelated thus making an analysis of 
related situations possible. This is done to show that 
the behaviorist school of psychology is passé. Fact 
finding divisions in the social studies are not en- 
couraged. Divisions within the social studies into 
separate courses are frowned on. The author pleads 
for an interrelationship within these courses. But how 
can there be such? Who is to decide that—the super- 
visor or classroom teacher? There cannot be a proper 
relationship until curriculum-making actually is en- 
gaged in by the classroom teacher. Who is more 
familiar with the needs of revision in the curriculum, 
the teacher or supervisor? Yet committees are con- 
stantly appointed, two-thirds of which are staffed by 
supervisors. The curriculum that results is one that 
the supervisors steam-roller over the minority class- 
room group. 


The volume suggests that the principles and prac- 
tices of curriculum must be revised to provide a 
“curriculum for all the children of all the people.” 
Yet the author suggests a syllabus of work for grades 
seven to twelve which does not make it suitable for 
at least more than one third of the student popula- 
tion. The syllabus has been tried out in certain schools 
with which he is familiar. A scientific application of 
this syllabus in sections throughout the state would 
certainly have been a better test. The classification 
within the syllabus also constitutes many points for 
controversy. 

The author, however, has attempted to place cer- 
tain divisions of the social studies in certain places. 
This is commendable. The teacher who is looking for 
units on social guidance will find some fine sugges- 
tions. He gives suggestions for conducting activity 
units. It is essential to remember that the activity 
program is still in a stage of experimentation. It has, 
however, many fine possibilities for the social studies. 
The author is to be commended for reproducing a 
controversial class lesson on the New Deal directed 
by Dr. R. W. Hatch before the N.E.A. in February 
19306. 

The language of the volume is readable and under- 
standable. However, teachers who are looking for 
suggestions that will assist boys and girls to think 
and understand the social issues within their own 
limited experiences will find this volume rather dif- 
ficult in application and usefulness. Social studies 
teachers should read this volume for the many con- 
troversial issues that the author has presented. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 

A History of Latin America. By David R. Moore. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 
826. Maps. $4.00. 

During the depression, at a time when colleges 
and universities were generally dropping unnecessary 
courses and much of their educational ‘window dress- 
ing,” the number of courses dealing with Latin 
America increased. In the school year 1930-1931, 
according to a survey made by Dr. Paul d’E¢a for 
the Pan-American Union, the number of colleges and 
universities giving work dealing with Latin America 
was 206, while in the school year 1935-1936 the 
number of schools had increased to 320. In the same 
period the number of courses increased from 436 to 
875, and the number of instructors increased from 
354 to 579. During these years also three new col- 
lege textbooks on Latin American history were pub- 
lished, making in all seven such texts available for 
college teaching. 

The eighth and most recent college text in this 
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field is by Dr. Moore, professor of history at Ober- 
lin College. In this book the author has attempted 
“to outline conditions in Latin America as they are 
now, with as much emphasis upon the present as 
the limits of a book of this nature will permit. Keep- 
ing in mind also whatever continuity there may be in 
history, the author has tried to sketch the bac kground, 
to describe the peoples, institutions, and traditions, 
the culture and ideas, and to trace the political and 
other events of the past to show how the present 
has evolved. 

History must deal as far as practicable with all 
aspects of a people's life. Hence the political, con- 
stitutional, and administrative arrangements, the 
economic and social activities, and, to the extent 
possible, the educational and intellectual features, 
the cultural aims and accomplishments, and the ideals 
and aspirations of the leaders, at least, have been 
touched upon. Foreign relations have not been neg- 
lected, especially the contacts of the nations south 
of the Rio Grande and the Caribbean with their great 
neighbor to the north of that line.”’ 

The volume is divided into three parts: ‘The 
Colonial Period,” ‘Nineteenth Century Develop- 
ments, and “Latin America Today.” In all there 
are twenty-one chapters. 

Some teachers, and students as well, may consider 
the organization of subject matter somewhat awk- 


ward and they may feel that many facts are lost in 
a sea of words, for the author is at times inclined 
to be somewhat philosophical and prolix. Moreover 
the emphasis is uneven and the author does not al- 
ways succeed in getting beneath the surface sufh- 
ciently to find the causes for the conditions which he 
describes. At the end of the volume are an extensive 
bibliography, with some valuable works omitted, and 
a good index. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Economics: Basic Principles and Problems. By Ru- 
dolf K. Michels. New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. Pp. vii, 614. Illustrated. 
$1.60. 

This secondary school textbook is designed to 
introduce and orient the student to the subject of 
economics. While the emphasis throughout is on the 
presentation of economic problems and their possible 
solutions, basic economic principles are explained, 
developed and linked to current problems. The book 
especially gives a clear picture of the economic forces 
at work during the world-wide depression. It comes 
down to date, including such topics as the details of 
the Social Security Program, the C.1.O. movement, 
the latest forms of taxation, and the new gold con- 
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tent of the dollar, as well as other vital problems. 

The book is written in a style simple enough for 
a high school pupil to understand. Each chapter is 
followed by three groups of reading references in- 
tended to meet the needs and abilities of various 
types of pupils. The pictures are well selected and 
correlated with the content. The graphs, charts, and 
tables are unusually clear. 


The United States: A Graphic History. By Louis M. 
Hacker, Rudolf Modley and George R. Taylor. 
New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
242. Paper covers. 75 cents. 

In this “‘streamlined”’ history, the text has been 
written by Professor Hacker, the seventy-six interest- 
ing pictorial statistics charts have been made by Pro- 
fessor Modley, and the statistical accuracy has been 
contributed by Mr. Taylor. The book covers the 
period of American history from its background to 
the present. It treats the rise, triumph, and crisis of 
capitalism and is therefore definitely economic in 
scope. While it is designed to reach ‘a growing part 
of that great group of literate American adults who 
already can read more than pioneers,” it should 
prove of value as a visual aid or for reference in the 
classroom. 


Influence of Geography on our Economic Life. By 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1938. 
Pp. vi, 658. Illustrated. $1.84. 

This textbook, designed for high school courses 
in economic geography, is written from the point of 
view of climatic influences. The authors use climate 
as the chief factor in fixing the boundaries of the pro- 
ducing areas of the world, and advocate a thorough 
understanding of climate as a basis of interpreting 
production and human life in the regions thus de- 
limited. 

The book is prepared in units suitable for daily 
assignments. Exercises at the end of each chapter are 
in the nature of assignments to aid in self-directed 
study of the chapters. Illustrations are well selected 
and there are a large number of maps. A teacher's 
manual, separate tests, and a workbook for students 
may also be procured. 


Drive and Live. By J. A. Fitzgerald, C. A. Hoffman 
and J. R. Bayston. Richmond, Virginia: John- 
son Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. 288. II- 
lustrated. $1.60. 

This very timely textbook for junior and senior 
high school students on highway safety—one of the 
most pressing needs of our land today, is presented 
in a very clear and concise fashion. Experiences, Prob- 
lems for Class Discussion, Study Activities, Ques- 
tions, and Suggested Readings will be found at the 
end of each chapter, while many charts, graphs, and 


statistical tables are also included. The authors have 
divided this book into six parts with the following 
headings: A Nation Rides, The Driver, The Car, 
Accidents—Their causes and Results, The Public, 
and Answer the Challenge. On page 79, under the 
topic, Share the Road, the authors describe one of 
the rules of the road in very apt terms: “You have 
the right to use the left [side of the road], that is 
borrow it if no one else is using it or about to use 
it."" If this rule and the others of safe driving, along 
with the spirit of courtesy were followed by more 
motorists, most accidents would be prevented. 


An Outline in Civics. By Raymond R. Ammarell. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Company, 
1937. Pp. 96. Illustrated. Paper covers. 52 cents, 

This informational outline designed for classes in 
civics may be used with or without a basic textbook. 

It is especially adapted for the laboratory method 

of study where a number of reference books are avail- 

able. The outline is divided into four parts which 
treat group life, government, economic activities, and 
vocations. It presents the many problems which com- 
front us today. The excellent illustrations and out- 
line maps are integrated with the text. This book 
may be used with succeeding classes year after year. 


Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies. By John P. 
Dix. Published by the author, Nertheast Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. Pp. 120. 60 
cents. 

The importance of vocabulary in teaching the so- 
cial studies is gaining recognition at the present time. 
This manual for junior and senior high schools is 
designed for use as a part of and an aid to regular 
teaching units and activities in social studies classes. 
The book is an outgrowth of the work done in the 
author's classes. It includes a master list of 500 words 
together with pupil meanings, markings and ex- 
amples. Group of related words, Latin derivatives, 
visual aids, and dramatizations are also included. 


BOOK NOTES 


Etta Lane Matthews’ Over the Blue Wall (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
Pp. xii, 328. $2.00) is written by a member of the 
library science faculty in Florida State College for 
Women, who is a specialist in children’s literature. 
This is a narrative history for young people. It treats 
the region west of the southern Appalachians (the 
Blue Wall), south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi. The period covered is from the time of the 
Spanish explorers to the first settlements by English 
from the southern colonies. The account, presented in 
simple and clear language, is evidently based upon a 
variety of sources, documentary as well as secondary. 
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The contents are devoted to exploration by the Span- 
ish, French and English; descriptions of the Indian 
tribes; the development of trade and settlement; bor- 
der warfare during the Revolution; and Spanish in- 
trigue. The organization and method of presentation 
are well suited to the intended reader. The pen and 
ink drawings by James Dougherty are numerous and 
pertinent. As supplementary reading for schools, this 
work should be useful and interesting. 


H. P. B. 


The Abolition of Poverty, by James Ford and Kath- 
erine Morrow Ford (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 300. $2.50) is a stimulating 
book. The authors attack the problem of poverty from 
various angles, but in spite of the complexity of the 
subject, the book is simply written. An analysis of 
the causes of poverty, the methods used to alleviate 
it, and suggestions for the future are interestingly 
presented. Heredity, environment, individual in- 
capacity, control of our economic system, and un- 
employment are some of the topics discussed. The 
chapter on “The Prevention of War’’ is one of the 
most valuable and illuminating in the book. War 
is treated as one of the main causes of poverty, and 
the suggestions for its eradication emphasize the 
necessity for a universal program of education to- 
wards this end. 

The book gives a concrete picture of how and 
where our present spendings miss their chance to 
attack the problem of poverty at the root. For those 
who are interested in knowing more details of the 
wastefulness of our present methods, there are ex- 
tensive references at the end of each chapter. The 
methods proposed by the authors to remedy the prob- 
lem of poverty are based on research and planning. 
They believe that apathy towards the distress of 
humanity must be attacked, but do not support any 
revolutionary measures. The Abolition of Poverty 
brings us one step nearer to an understanding of how 
we can gradually eliminate poverty if we are genu- 
inely determined to do so. 

E. S. B. 


All of the many steps in the production of a motion 
picture, will be found in Barrett C. Kiesling’s Talking 
Pictures, How They are Made—How to Appreciate 
Them (Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing 
Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 332. Illustrated. $1.75). Mr. 
Kiesling has been very closely associated with motion 
pictures for nearly twenty-five years and he writes 
with great intimacy regarding the different phases of 
this industry. From the desc ription of the selection of 
story to the description of the final editing, this book 
is crowded with information, presented in simple and 
vivid terms that will appeal to the student as well as 
the adult. 
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Some very interesting legends of the Seneca In- 
dians will be found in Jesse J. Cornplanter’s Legends 
of the Longhouse (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1938. Pp. 216. Illustrated. $2.00). Mr. 
Cornplanter, who 1s a native Seneca Indian, pre- 
sents in this book, some new and very interesting 
myths and legends of the Indians. Among which 
will be found, A Creation Myth, Legend of the 
Stone Giants, A Seneca Legend of Peace, A Legend 
for Hunters, A Legend of Love, and the story of 
The Origin of the False Faces. The presentation of 
these myths in the form of letters from the author to 
Sah-Nee-Weh, The White Sister, gives color to them 
and brings home the fact that they are written by 
an Indian who ‘lives on a reservation in Tonawanda, 
New York. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Social Planning for Crime Control. By Arthur L. 
Beeley. Publications of the Department of So- 
ciology, University of Utah. University of Utah 
Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. $1.00. 

A summary of the knowledge of crime causation 
and the established principles of crime control, with 
statistics and a bibliography. 


The Social Forces that Shape Our World. By Arthur 
L. Beeley. Publications of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Utah. University of 
Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 50 cents. 

An essay that attempts to trace the major social 
forces responsible for the present chaos in western 
civilization. 


W hat Forests Give. By Martha Bensley Bruere. For- 
est Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

A statement to children of the necessity for forest 
conservation. 


Blennerhassett Island and the Burr Conspiracy. By 
Norris F. Schneider. Published by the author, 
612 Sarzeler Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 50 cents. 


A sketch of Harman Blennerhassett and his rela- 
tions with Aaron Burr. 


Finding Your Work. By J. Gustav White. Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
35 cents. 
Vocational suggestions for youth. 


On the Reform of Educational Research. By Robert 
Ulich. Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Education, Committee on Publications, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 25 cents. 


A study of university problems in this field. 


The Anti-Trust Laws. Standard Statistics Company, 
345 Hudson Street, New York. $1.00 
A survey of their character and history of proposed 
changes. 


America and the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. The 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches of the United States of 
America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 10 
cents. 


An analysis of the situation. 


Civics Afloat. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 500 Park Avenue, New York City. 
A report on an experiment in the use of muni- 
cipal ferryboats in the study of civics. 


Uncle Sam at the Cross-Roads. By R. Balfour Daniels. 
The Driftwind Press, North Montpelier, Vt. 
30 cents. 
A discussion of contemporary trends and problems 
in America. 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1832-1938. Syra- 
cuse Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 25 cents. 


A classified list of 590 titles. Nineteenth edition. 


Sino-Japanese Conflict: Appeal by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Columbia University Press, New York 
City. 60 cents. 


From the official records of the League of Nations. 


The Unit Assignment and the Social Studies. By Rob- 
ert S. Ellwood. Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Bulletin, July 1937, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

An outline of procedures for using the newer de- 
vices in teaching the social studies, including the phi- 
losophy of the Unit Assignment, the nature and eval- 
uation of the Unit, procedures, teacher preparation 
and planning, and an appraisal of the Unit-Assign- 
ment Procedure. References to books, magazine arti- 
cles, and other literature are given at the ends of chap- 
ters. 


International Economic Reconstruction. By Paul 
Van Zeeland. March 1938. International Con- 
ciliation, No. 338. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 W. 117 Street, New 
York City. 5 cents. 


A concise summary of ways to reduce the obstacles 
to international trade, made by the former Prime 
Minister of Belgium, after nearly a year’s first-hand 
study in many of the principal capitals of the world. 
Gives a consensus of the views of thoughtful and in- 
formed men in Europe and the United States. 
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PAMPHLETS FOR 
(regularly $3.00) 


LT 


$1.00 


To introduce these valuable teaching materials in 
the Social Sciences—at the high school level 


Announcing 
A NEW SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 


A pioneer approach now in use in the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago. 


Struggle over Slavery 


By Robert B. Weaver 


_Containing abstracts from documents, speeches, and 


newspapers of the period, this booklet illustrates a dif- 
ferent type of student material—the selected source 
accounts too long for textbooks and not available to 
students and teachers throughout the country. Suitable 
for classes studying the Civil War or the Westward 
Movement in American History. 40 cents. 


Men and Oil 


By Robert B. Weaver 


A study guide for use in sections on the Growth of Big 
Business in any course in American History. The ma- 
terial relates to the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry, and was prepared primarily to accompany the 
sound film, MEN AND OIL. This two reel educational 
feature was cut from scenes of the longer picture High, 
Wide, and Handsome, distributed by Films, Inc. 25 cents. 





9 AMERICAN PRIMERS 


This well known series, used in many 
school systems, is now being brought up 
to date with revised editions of: 


THE FARM BUSINESS. By Roman L. Horne 


Valuable and timely, including a detailed dis- 
cussion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
February, 1938. 


CRIME. By Nathaniel Cantor 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. By J. C. 
Crighton and J. J. Senturia 


- JOBS OR THE DOLE? By Neal B. DeNood 


Others in this series are: 


YOUTH IN THE DEPRESSION. By Kingsley 


Davis 
MONEY. By Marc Rose and R. L. Horne 
FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? By Julius W. Pratt 


STRIKES. By Joseph J. Senturia 


YOU AND MACHINES. By William F. Ogburn 


25 CENTS, EACH 


LET’S TALK IT OVER. Discussion Manual to 


accompany the Primers. By Mildred J. Wiese, 
Lyman Bryson, and Wilbur C. Hollenbeck. 


10 cents each 


Discounts on quantities for class use 


SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY UNTIL JUNE 15, 1938 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ORDER FORM 


Inclosed find $1.00 for which send me the 12 PAMPHLETS (American Primers—Weaver) on your special intro- 


ductory offer good until June 15, 1938. 
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Labor-Problems of the American Merchant Marine. 
By James C. Healey. Merchant Marine Publish- 
ers, 148 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
20 cents. 

The problem of personnel in relation to labor 


problems in this field. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


I Am a Man—T he Indian Black Hawk. By Cyrenus 
Cole, Iowa City, Iowa: The State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


A centennial biography of Black Hawk, the Sac. 


The People and Politics of Latin America. By Mary 
Wilhelmine Williams. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. xi, 889. Illustrated. $4.60. 

A new edition of a book intended primarily for 
use as a text for college and university students. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. Vol. 1, 
The First Five Centuries. By Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
Pp. xxiv, 412. $3.50. 

The first volume in a series on the history of 

Christianity. 


Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel. By C. Vann Wood- 

ward. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Pp. xii, 518. $3.75. 

A biography of an agrarian leader in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


America Today. By Roy F. Nichols, William C. Bag- 
ley and Charles A. Beard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. viii, 409, lv. Illus- 
trated. $1.40. 

A textbook for the upper elementary grades, cover- 
ing American history from the close of the Civil War 
to the present time. 


Personal and Social Adjus:ment. By Willis L. Uhl 
and Francis F. Powers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. xi, 475. Illus- 
trated. $1.40. 


A senior high school textbook in the social sciences. 


Problems and Values of Today. By Eugene Hilton. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1938. Pp. 
xii, 639. Illustrated. $1.60. 


A high school textbook in problems of democracy. 


Crime and the Community. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 487. 
$3.00. 

A discussion of how the criminal is made and how 
he is treated. 


The Charity School Movement. By M. G. Jones. 
Cambridge University Press. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiti, 446. $7.00. 

The history of the charity school movement in Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century. 


The Montana Citizen. By Roland R. Renne and J. 
Wesley Hoffmann. Helena. Montana: State Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 384. Illustrated. 

A civics textbook for use in the schools of Mon- 
tana. 


The Story of Instruction. By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
ix, 575. $4.00. 
Education from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the Counter-Reformation. 


A History of England. By W. Freeman Galpin. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi, 843. 
Illustrated. $4.25. 


A college textbook in English history. 


Britain and World Affairs. By Robert M. Rayner and 
W. T. G. Airey. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1938. Pp. xvi, 447 
to 787. $1.25. 


A concise treatment of this field from 1783 to 
1936. 


Geography for To-Day. Book 2. By S. H. Beaver and 
others. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937. Pp. 404. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

The Southern Continents, which is the second vol- 
ume in a new series of geographies. 


Problems in American Democracy. By S. Howard 
Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little and Henry Reed 
Burch. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Pp. ix, 726. Illustrated. $1.88. 

A basic text for senior high schools, designed as 

a survey of contemporary American civilization, for 

use in courses in problems of American democracy. 


America: Its History and People. By Harold U. 
Faulkner and _ Kepner. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. Pp. xiv, 866. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

A new edition of this high school textbook in 

American history. 


A History of Europe. By Ferdinand Schevill. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 
Pp. xi, 819. Illustrated. $4.00. 
A revised edition of a college textbook in Euro- 
pean history, from the reformation to the present. 








